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It's the Champagne of Bottle Beer 


fishing whatever your favorite type of fishing may b« 
... nothin leasure of winding up th 
day with a refreshit ottle of MILLER HIGH LIFI 
Th olde vlea ng goodness of this truly fine beer 
adds the fitt final touch to your day of fishing fun because 


e+. alter all, it’s the Champa e of Bottle Beer! 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPION OF QUALITY 








5,000 cubic feet of cargo space... 


300 m.p.h. cruising speed... 


__the Douglas Liftmaster 


Flying for the Air Force as C-118A and 
for the Navy as ROD, the Douglas Lift- 
master delivers 14-ton payloads 2850 
miles non-stop—at the lowest cost. 
Outside, Liftmaster shows the same 
aerodynamic lines as its commercial 
counterpart, the DC-6A. Inside, there's 


lower cost per ton mile 


> sae 29 


room for 28,700 pounds of mixed freight. 
Large front and rear doors service cargo 
compartments. \ self-powered loading 
elevator lifts 4,000 pounds from truck 
bed height to cabin floor level . . . fits 
either door. Through this combination 
of speed and utility, Liftmaster achieves 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


mE. lila eb = > (ex) 


the ultimate in long-range, low-cost trans- 
portation of military matériel. 
Performance of the Liftmaster is fur- 
ther proof of Douglas leadership in 
aviation. Planes, produced in quantity 
to fly faster and farther with a bigger pay- 
load, are a basic rule of Douglas design. 


First in Aviation 
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GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL 
Dear Sir: 

I was reading Sound Off in the No 
vember Leatherneck when someone's 
question aroused my curiosity. Would 
you please answer the following ques 
tions for me: 

(1) Does active Reserve, i.e., Class 
IIB, time count toward eligibility for 
the Good Conduct Medal? 

(2) If a person has two years active 
service in the Navy, and one year 
active service in the Marine Corps with 
a clean record throughout, does he 
rate the Good Conduct Medal? 

(3) Is broken service time accumula- 
tive toward eligibility for the Good 
Conduct Medal? 

Sgt. Donald Corkill 
240 Frontera 
Philrich Branch 
Borger, Texas 

@ if you maintained a clean record 
while on active Reserve duty, that 
time counts toward the Good Con- 
duct Medal. Navy service and broken 

service time do not count.—Ed. 


NAVY UNIT CITATION 
Dear Sir: 

A discussion has come up among 
a few Merines in my company and I 
would like for you to give us the 
answer 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 


a — 


THIS MONTH'S COVER... 
B)FC Harold D. Lamb and 


Aiko Konuma, wearing 
the traditional New Year's 
Kimono, pose before the 700- 
year-old, bronze Buddah for 
lensman Corporal John L. 
Collins. Both Marines are 
members of the Naval Detach- 
ment Honor Guard of General 
Mark W. Clark’s Far East 
Command in Tokyo. Color 
photo by MSgt. Fred G. 
Braitsch, Leatherneck Staff 
Photographer. 
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Posed by JOAN WELDON. See her in “THE SYSTEM,” A Warner Bros. Production. 


Enjoy today’s most pleasing 
cigarette with this assurance: 
No other leading cigarette is 
less irritating, or easier on 
the throat, or contains less 
nicotine than Old Gold. This 
conclusion was established 
on evidence by the United 
States Government. 


oF 
ene : 


Old Golo 


C1CARE Tr Ey 


For a Treat instead of 


a Treatment...remember... 


OLD GOLD Trees You jight 





It’s Always QJ | 


° Wf 
Wyi,Uld 


When You Sparkle 


WITH 42 THE RUBBING 


@ Gives those grand “Parade Shines” 
that last and last 


@ Covers up scuff marks —helps keep 
shoes softer, more comfortable. 


@ The servicemen’s favorite the world 
over! Famous in 136 Countries 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 2] 


I served in Korea with “A” Company, 
Ist Battalion, Seventh Marines from 
Sept. 21, 1950, to May, 1951. Now, 
what I would like to know is; does 
the Ist Battalion, Seventh Marines rate 
the Navy Unit Citation for the period 
during which I was there? 


Pfc James E. Brown 
“G”" Co., 3d Bn., 6th Marines 
2nd Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, N. C 


@ No, it does not.—Ed. 


ARMY UNIT CITATION 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing to you in hopes of 
clearing up an argument, and I would 
greatly appreciate it if you can settle 
it for us. 

I have just returned from Korea 
where I served from October 3, 1951, 
to August 6, 1952, with the First Ma- 
rine Air Wing attached to VMF (N) 
513 Night Fighter Squadron. 

Would you please tell me 
the Army Unit Citation? 


SSgt. S. Wojcieshi 
YMA, 333, MAG-32, MCAS 
Miami, Florida 


if I rate 


@ You do rate the Army Unit 
Citation for your in Korea 
However, the Army Distinguished Unit 


Citation was awarded to the First Ma- 


not 
service 





rine Aircraft Wing, FMF, for service ir 
Korea during the period November 22 
December 14, 1950.—Ed. 


IMPORTANT DATE 
Dear Sir: 
Would appreciate your help very 
much to settle a friendly argument 
A friend of mine says the USS New 
port News was commissioned in 1948 
I say that it was commissioned in 
January, 1949. Who is correct? 
Pfc John W. Milk 
“I” Co., 3rd Bn., Sth Reg 
Ist Marine Division, FMF 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ You are correct. The USS New 
port News was commissioned on Jan 
uary 29, 1949.—Ed. 

SOLE SURVIVING SON 

Dear Editor: 

Since my brother was killed in 
Burma in 1944, I am now designated 
as a “sole surviving son.” 

Now this is what I want to know 
can I reenlist when my six years are 
up in March, 1955, or will I be forced 
out of the Marine Corps after serving 
over 16 years? 

TSgt. Owen C. Clark 
Ser. Co., FMF, Atlantic 
Norfolk, Va. 
@ You may reenlist provided 
waive the designation, “sole surviving 
son.” —Ed. 


you 


ARMY TIE 
Dear Sir: 
Would you please settle a friendly 
argument we have concerning Army 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


"| wonder if he's ever heard of a fringe areal” 





When a man knows his beer, he 
drinks Budweiser. It’s no wonder the 
taste of Bud has pleased more people 
than any other beer in history... 
it’s brewed and aged by the costliest 


process known. 


Enjoy 


Budweiser 
| Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 





THE SHOES illustrated below 


been officially approved by the 
Marine 


careful and 


have 
Uniform 
detailed 
for wear by officers. Ask to 
They sell 


permanent Corps 
Board, 


Inspection” 


after a 


see them at your Exchange 


at popular prices! 


6313 MC Dark 
brown mahogany 
6312 MC Block 
6313 CMC 


Cordovan 


7417 MC 
Dork brown 
mahogany 


6318 MC 
Dark brown 
mahogany 


Look for 
Ward Hill Shoes 
at Your Exchange 


KNIPE BROS., INC., Ward Hill, Mass. 


For over 69 years makers of fine shoes for men 


THE OXLEY COMPANY 
Military Representatives, Sparta, N. J. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


Uniform regulations? 


What is the 
their ties tucked in the 


reason the Army wears 
shirt? If it is 
is there 


an Army regulation any spe 


cific incident or tradition connecting it? 


Sgt. Walter J. Kelly, 
Corp. Joseph Castagna 
3rd Bn., 11th Marines 

FPO, San Francisco, Calif 
@ Army wear their ties 
tucked in because they 
do so by an Army Uniform regulation 


personnel 


are directed to 


Tradition has nothing to do with it.— 
Ed 


SOME STUFFING 

Dear Sir 
Being a Sailor 
Marines, I 
from cover to cover and enjoy it im 
mensely. But I feel that you have 
fudged a bit in the weight of the deer 
shown being skinned by Master Ser 
geants Butler and Wood in the picture 
on Page 33 of the 1952 


issue 


but serving with the 


always read Leatherneck 


December 


This is some of the finest deer coun 





Please tell me, Hazel . 


try to be found anywhere 
of the deer taken around here weighed 
150 pounds. Every man who went hunt 
ing around here bagged a deer, the 
largest of which was a five-point mule 
deer shot by Warrant Officer Jerry 
Davenport. The smallest, I am ashamed 
spike which I bagged 


but not many 


to say, was the 
It weighed 52 pounds 
The deer in your picture looks to 
be very little larger than my 52-pounder 
and hardly half as large as Warrant 
Officer Davenport's 180-pounder. Whose 
scale was used to weigh it? Or did 
someone stuff its 
with 155-mm. shells? 
R. K. Wilson, HMC, USN 
Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Building 81, Fort Douglas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


abdominal cavity 


@ So that's where those shells went! 
Ed 


CORRECTION 
Dear Sir 
In the 1953, issue, you 
said that the Marine 
Band Leader was the first leader to be 
commissioned in the Band 
I was stationed at Marine Barracks 
Washington, D. C., as & bugler from 
November, 1911, to March 5, 1913, and 
I marched with the Band, including th: 
Inauguration Parade for President Wil 
son. At that time 


January, 


present Corps 


Captain Santelmann 


(t 


VVETEELEEP 


Leathe 


. is there someone else?" 





the father of the present leader, was the 
leader 
I also saw the Marine Band in 1930, 
and at that time Captain Branson was 
the leader 
MSet. G. E. Meriwether 
Naval Housing, Bldg. 120 
Barstow, Calif 


@ We stand corrected. Captain San 
telmann, father of the present leader, 
received the pay and allowances of a 
captain, but his regular rank was priv 
ate. However, he was commissioned a 
captain on the date of his retirement 
Taylor Branson served from 1927 to 
1940. He became a captain in 1935.— 
Ed. 


LOST SEABAG 
Dear Sir 
Could you please inform me as to 
the best way to locate my seabag? 
I went overseas in October, 1951, and 
left my seabag in Kobe, Japan. When 
I returned, it wasn't there. If you know 








of any possible way that I could get 
it back, please let me know 
Corp. Donald G. Barker 
Headquarters Troops 
Department of Pacific 
100 Harrison Street 
San Francisco, Calif 


@ Leatherneck printed an article en 
titled ‘‘Lost Your Seabag?” in January, 
1951. It you missed this article, we 
suggest you write to the OinC, Per 
sonal Baggage Center, Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calit.—Ed 


DISAGREES WITH GUNNY 

Dear Editor 

Ever since I have been in the Marine 
Corps (all of two years), I have been 
a faithful reader of “The Old Gunny 
Says,” and this is my first time to dis- 
agree with him 

In the December, ‘52, issue of 
Leatherneck, he tells us the proper 
way to wear our 782 gear. He is right 
except for one thing; the proper way 
to wear the helmet. I have been in 
Korea over one year and I have seen 


TURN PAGE 


WAKES UP 


YOUR FACE 


wows 


THE LADIES 


Wonderful! — the way Mennen Skin 

Bracer cools and soothes your face 

— helps heal tiny razor nicks. But 

this after-shave lotion does more. AFTER- Shave 
Its he-man aroma wows the ladies 

Get a bottle for your sake and 

hers! America’s largest selling after 

shave lotion. 


MENNEN S2crFOR MEN 
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Here's 
YOUR SHINE 


Griffin Boot Polish, the shining 
star with Sid Caesar and Imogene 
Coca on TV's Your Show of Shows. 


“the 
MICROSHEEN 
MIRACLE 


a completely new stain 
boot polish with the 
deeper, richer, jewel-like’. 
brilliance. 


The first brush stroke 
shines it. Lasts days 
longer. The finest service 
shine, developed by 


Take a tip! For perfection 
at inspection or winning 
bliss with a miss, get 


GRIFFIN ~= 


BOOT POLISH 


A NeW ANER 5: 
STAIN BOorT POUCH 


BOOT POLISH 


with 


MICROSHEEN 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


people killed because they had their 
helmets buckled 

No doubt the Gunny has more ex 

than I with the 
helmet but I would like to ex 

When fighting in 
helmet buckled you 
are safe unless a shell lands right near 
then 


perience 
of the 

press my 
trenches with the 


proper us¢ 


opinion. 


you you're safe even from 


shrapnel but not from concussion 
Having your helmet buckled at such a 
time can be disastrous 

Wearing your sweat band comfort 
ably tight plus the leather strap on 
the back of your neck will keep the hel 
met from falling off when running or 
holes or trenches 


helmet to fly off 


jumping into fox 
and still permit the 
when necessary 
Sgt. Joe Salas 
W-2, 7th Marines 
Ist Marine Division 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ We'd like to hear more comments 
about the helmet.—Ed 


BATTLE STARS 
Dear Sir 
I am writing you in regard to the 
number of battle stars I rate for my 
service in Korma. My book 
shows that I rate two battle stars and 


record 


I am wearing six battle stars 
This has 


caused me _ considerable 


JOIN 


THe Fintst 





embarrassment at several duty sta 
tions. Now, I hear the same story from 
my first sergeant. 

Could you please get this information 
so that I can get my record 
book straightened out? I served in 
Korea from September 21, 1950, to 
September 10, 1951. 

Corp. Stephen R. DeCilles 
“H” Co., 3d Bn., 8th Marines 
2d Marine Division 
mM. C. 


for me 


Camp Lejeune, 


@ Records at HQMC show that you 
are entitled to the tollowing awards for 
your Marine Corps 
Copy of the Presidential Unit Citation 
Korean Service Medal with one silver 
star (indicative of five battle stars) 
and the United Nations Service Medal 

A copy of the Presidential Unit Cita 
tion and the United Nations Service 
Medal are being forwarded to you via 
official channels. The Korean Service 
Medal is not available for issuance to 


date.—Ed 


service in the 


DRAFTEE 

Dear Sir 

I am hoping that you can answer! 
my question. As a Marine's wife and 
constant reader of Leatherneck, I feel 
as though I have the same rights as 
my husband to write and ask for an 
swers to my problems 

Time and again, I 
that my husband will not be discharged 
after serving two years because he has 


have been told 


not served any time overseas 



































“Inside, Adams—The old man wants to see you!” 
































He was drafted in November, 1951, 
and should be eligible for discharge in 
November, 1953, although his I.D. Card 
is stamped indefinite. Is it true that 
draftees have to serve only two years? 
Grateful, 

Mrs. Martha Perkins 

132 Chestnut Street 

Jackson, Ohio 


@ Drattees are required to serve only 
two years on active duty. Their length 
not affected by whether 
After com- 
pleting two years on active duty, they 


of service is 
they served overseas or not 
are released to inactive duty and re- 
tained in a Reserve status for six years. 
This policy applies to all men 
26 years of age at time of enlistment 


under 


who were inducted on or after June 19, 


1951.—Ed 


SHORT HAIRCUTS 


Dear Sir 
An order has arrived in the Ist Bat 
talion, First Marines, that all troops 


must have short haircuts ranging from 
one-half inch to one inch, and this in 
cludes men going home within ten days 





if there is 
anything in the book pertaining to this 
We always thought that regula- 


We would like to know 
order 
tion haircuts were inches 

Mud Marines 
Names withheld by request 


FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


three 


@ Chapter 49, Paragraph 49005, MCM, 
Hair shall be 
trimmed 


says worn neatly and 


closely and must not be 
over three inches in length. (No men- 
tion is made as to how short it can be.) 

We'll go along with your CO, how- 
he requires short haircuts 


Short hair discourages 


ever, when 
for combat men 
the spread of scalp diseases among field 
It also permits quick treatment 


suffered.—Ed. 


troops 
when a scalp wound is 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA PUC 

Dear Editor 
I have been 
neck every month since 
to inactive duty and always read the 
Sound Off column for its valuable in- 
However, I still have a 


receiving the Leather- 
I was released 


formation 
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Taking a break ? For extra enjoyment 
chew swell-tasting WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


Yes, that little stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint is a “‘break-time’”’ fa- 
vorite among servicemen every- 
where. Its lively flavor really 
satisfies your yen for ‘“‘something 
good,’’ and the pleasant chewing 


Keep a 


Package 


in Your 
Pocket 


ff 


\ 





freshens your taste, moistens 
mouth and throat—even gives 
you a bit of a lift! Enjoy some 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum to- 
day. Pick up a pack next trip 
to the PX. 


| WRIGLT 
2 CHEWING GuM 
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Established in 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


1918 





TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 





Specializing in 


Civilian and USMC 


Engraved Cards 
Available With Plate 





Evening Clothes 
Uniforms 


Uniforms made to measure. 


and at Stateside Posts 


Delivery 


time ranges from three to thirty days 


Approved Swords For 


Immediate Delivery 


Campaign ribbons sewn by hand in our shop 


Servicing Marines both Overseas 




























ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY + 52) FIFTH AVENUE 


+ Time 

+ Day 

+ Date 

+ Month 

+ Phases of 
the Moon 


ZODIAC 
CALENDAR 
TELLS... 


IME is precious. Here's the 

ideal watch for active men, 
Combines all the features of a 
fine timepiece with those of a 
calendar as well as phases of 
the moon. 

17 Jewels « Shock-Resistant + 
Sweep Second Hand + Famous 
Zodiac Movement. 

In Gold Filled or Stainless Steel $89.50 
At Ship Service Stores Everywhere 


An official timepiece of 
Swiss Federal Railways 


odiac 


+ NEW YORK 


a 


WEAR INSIGNIA 
BEARING THE 

H-H TRADEMARK 
then all others combined. 


There must be good reasons for 
this overwhelming preference. 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 


Sole Manufacturers 
15 Eost 26th Street, New York 10. N.Y. ? 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


question that I would appreciate having 
answered for me. 

I notice that Army veterans from 
Korea wear the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion awarded by the President of the 
Republic of Korea, and I wonder if we 
Marine veterans rate this ribbon, too? 

If it has been authorized, what are 
the requirements for wearing it? 

Ex-Sgt. William F. Wills 
3825 Portland Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn 


@ The Korean Presidential Unit Cita- 
tation has been awarded to the First 
Marine Division, the First Provisional 
Marine Brigade, and the First Marine 
Aircraft Wing by the President of the 
Republic of Korea. The ribbon may 
not be worn, however, until it is au- 
thorized by Congress.—Ed. 


THIRD DIVISION ADMIRER 

Dear Sir: 

I never thought I'd sound off, but now 
I am about ready to blow my top. For 
the past eight years or more, I've en- 
joyed reading of the deeds of the vari- 
ous Marine divisions but what about 
the good old deeds of the Third Ma- 


rine Division? 


I followed the exploits of my boys in 
Company “E”", 2d Battalion, Twenty- 
first Marines, from Boogie to Guam 
and they sure didn’t do any slouching 
in any of the battles. 

This is one Gold Star Mother who 
will always be interested in the old 
Third Division. Inactivated maybe, but 
not so you would notice so far as 
General Mom and her boys are con 
cerned. So let's get on the ball and 
hear a wee bit of their exploits, espe- 
cially Easy Grove. 

With these caustic remarks I'll close, 
but confess I'll go on loving the USMC 
and all it stands for 


Lovingly, 
Gen. “Mom” Campbell 
22 Trainer Court 
Huntington, New York 


@ “Mom,” if you will reter to page 24 
of last month's Leatherneck, you can 
read all about the reactivated Third 
Division. We're also sending you a 
list of the books which cover the old 
T hird.—Ed. 


MOP 
Dear Sir: 
I would like to get information in 
regard to two things. The first is, those 
of us who have no copy of our DD-214, 






































needed for payment of our Mustering 
Out Pay, are required to request same 
from the Commandant of the Marine 


Corps (Code DGK), Washington 25 ? . , ET NG 
D.C. My question is, how long should 5 4 SOM J 

we wait for this copy, and what, if any ' ' BY, 

action is being taken on these requests? } WONDERFUL 


I submitted mine last August and have 
had no results so far ‘ HAPPENS 
I have been told that there is a large } 


backlog of these requests, but it seems } j 
to me that it shouldn't take more than ‘ when you change to 
six months. Would you advise me to 
submit another reque st for a copy of a i. PHILIP MORRIS 
DD-214? KING SIZE or REGULAR! 
I am currently on recruiting duty in . \ = 
the State of Iowa, and I know of many 
such cases similar to mine and all I 
can tell them (discharged Marines) is 
just what I have related to you 
Would you please inform me as to 
what is being done, and just how long NOW! Take your choice, but make your 
will I have to wait? choice PHILIP Morris. Either way, King- 
Name withheld by request Size or Regular, you'll feel better and enjoy 
more smoking pleasure. That's because 
PHILIP Morris avoids the main cause of 
cigarette irritation present in all other lead- 
ing brands. Enjoy PHILIP MORRIS today! 


@ By the time you read this, you 
should have your check. The Muster 
ing Out Pay Section, HQMC, has proc 
essed approximately 130,000 requests 


for MOP. The section's work could g 

have been accomplished much sooner CALL 
if it had not been hampered by a great 

many letters which began I lost my : FOR 


form DD-214. Can you please send 


me another one?’ Ed 


CORP. MAYER'S LETTER 
Dear Sir 
In reference to Corporal Mayer's let 
ter published in the January, 1953, 
issue of Leatherneck, referring to the 





wearing of Dress Blues by the Women 
Marines, I can't help picturing Corp 
Mayer as an elderly man standing on 








EDGEWORTH “POUCH” super.mitd 


s A 74 blend of Kentucky white burleys! 
<o* ~~ 


Finest Pye Tobacco! 


HOLIDAY “POUCH” Aromatic pipe 


a soap box campaigning against the 
I I £ +4 4 mixture of 5 famous tobaccos! 


Women's Suffrage Act of 1920 — 
: ' ah eel APrieticad 


Instead of spending his time 
ing over his deflated pride, he should uy Foneadt rrovitlié Merture/ 
be proud of the fact that the Women j 
Marines wear the sharpest uniform of , J The only tobaccos sold in real, wrap 
the women components of the Armed around pouches —to fit smooth ond 
Forces. As for the last line in his | neat in your uniform! 
letter “That's my gripe,”’ he hasn't any ret " Edgeworth and Molidey smoke 

MSgt. Samuel C. King smooth and cool in your pipe! 
TSgt. Robert L. Daniel 











(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 





KINGS 
MEN 


Toiletries 


MASCULINE 
FRAGRANCE 


AT YOUR 
EXCHANGE 


DY 





ATTENTION MARINES! 


Seve 20% © 50% on diamonds, major appliances, 
and all nationally advertised silverware. Compare 
our prices on your sterling pattern. Write or phone 


ST. 6762 


REVERE JEWELERS 


735 |3th Street, N. W 
Washington, D 





THE FINEST IN 
PERSONAL EQUIPMENT 


S & W Revolvers, High Standard Pistols 
Berns-Martin & Heiser Belts, Holsters 
Lyman Sights, Ideal Reloading Tools 
Saturn Scopes, Western Ammunition 

Winchester Rifles & Shotguns 
Royal Portable Typewriters 


YOU CAN RELY ON 
EVALUATED GEAR! 


WALUSTRATED—The S$ & W K-38 Combet 

Masterpiece with Beras-Martin Belt Holster 

or Evetwoters Shoulder Holster and 150 

rounds Selected Western Cortridges—teo 

eutherized militery personne! in UU. $.— 
$84.15 FOR Qvuantice 


EVALUATORS LTD. 
QUANTICO, VA. 
Telephone—Triangie 60-J 
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94% 


AIL 





= CALL 


Leatherneck receives 
ters requesting information 
cerning members of the Marine 
Corps, and other branches of the 
service. Condensations of these 
letters are published in this column 
as a service to our readers. 


many let- 
con- 





Mrs. M. L. Jeffcoat, 736 Center St., 
W. Columbia, S. C. would like to hear 
from anyone who knew or served with 
her son, Sgt. Martin L. Jeffcoat, re 
ported killed in Korea Would particu 
larly like to hear Samuel H. 
Albert. 


from 


MSet 
Quarters 


Colman S. Lambert, Post 
2066-F, Quantico, Va., to 

buddies who 
him in the Ist Eng. Bn. and the 17th 
Marines during WWII 


hear from Se rved with 


Sevilla M 
Mo., to hear from anyon 
with her brother, Maj. R. H. Bley, 
HqSqdrn, ist Mar. Air Wing in Korea. 
Maj. Bley was 


action July 8, °52. 


Preston, tox 186, Cabool, 


Ww“ ho Sery ed 


reported missing in 


Pfe Joan L. Benson, WM Co., 
Bn., MB, Camp Lejeune, N. C 
from SSet. Jack Yasser. 


H&S 
, to hear 


J. Leonard Peek, Box 362, New 
Bern, N. C., to hear from MSzt. Geo- 
rge Herman Lexenberg, Jr.. who was 
last heard from in Korea. 


Mrs. Lela Dye, P.O. Box 321, Hag- 
erstown, Md., to hear from anyone who 
with Pfe Dailey F. 
Dye, reported missing in Korea Nov 


knew ol St rved 


, > * 


Sgt. Edward H. Grayson, 2nd Rec. 
rrng. Bn., MCRD, San Diego 40, Calif., 
to hear from Pfe Donald L. Crain and 
Pfe Naaman Durham. 


Lt Chung Ikcho, 702 Inf. Co., 


K.M.C., West Coast Island Defens« 
Element, c/o F.P.O. San Francisco, 
Calif., to hear from MSgt. Adams and 
TSat. Cox who served with the Ist MP 
Co., attached to the Ist Marines during 
April, "52 


Miss Barbara Froton, 8 Middlesex 
Ave., Wilmington, Mass., 
Corp. James N. Logothetis, formerly 
of Support Co., Ist Serv. Bn., Ist Mar 
Div. 


to hear fron 


Miss Betty DeGeare, RR 1, Box 254, 
Arnold, Mo., to hear from Gene Rienks. 


SSet. Arnold D. Moore, HaqSq. 16, 
MAG 16, MCAF, Santa Ana, Calif., to 
hear from Set. Frank H. Kennedy last 
known to be in MAG 33 

Mrs. Grace Wright, P.O. Bo 
fellflower, Calif., to hear fro 


Freddie C. Boyd. 


Set. Kinsman G. Boso, USMC Re 
cruiting Sub-station, P.O. Bldg., Welch, 
W. Va., to hear from Corp. Caught 
Brandenburg and former Set. Ed 
Huneycutt. 


Miss Hoffmann, 5601 N 
Pedasko St., Chicago, Ill, to hear from 
Sgt. Ray E. Yanda. 


Joanne 


David F 
pital, Ward 17, 
Calif., to hear 
Brown. 


Giboney, U.S. Naval Hos 
Mare Island, Vallejo, 
from Pfe William B 


* * * 


Set. Cliff O. Lloyd, Box 33, MB, 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla., to hear fron 
Corp. Herbert Barnnett and SSet. 
Shakie Sparbort with whom he served 
in Fox Btty, 11th Marines in Korea. 


Pvt. Charles L. Coleman, MB, NOTS, 
Inyokern, China Lake, Calif., to hear 
from Sgt. Jack Byrd, who served with 
7th MT Bn. in Korea 


Mrs. E. L. (Josephine K.) Gillikin, 
1240 Westover Ave., #6, Norfolk 7, 
Va., to hear from Eldridge Lee Gilli- 
kin, Jr., believed to be serving in the 
Marine Corps. 


Lazerus Marcus, 105 
Bronx 52, N. Y., to 


served with 


Mr. and Mrs 
Hawkstone St., 
hear from anyone who 
their son, Corp. Martin Marcus, report- 
ed killed in action in Korea, Oct. 24, 
’52. He served with “A” Co., Ist Bn 


7th Marines. 


Pfe Joseph W. Luchenoach, Fox 
Btty, 2nd Bn., 12th Marines, 3rd Mar. 
Div... FMF, Camp Pendleton, Calif, to 
hear from Corp. Eddie Perkins from 
Oden, Tex 

Mrs. Dale E. Goodman, (wife) and 
Mrs. N. Goodman, (mother) 8482 Sta- 
helin St., Detroit 28, Mich., to hea 
from anyone who has information con- 





cerning Pfe Dale E. Goodman, reported 
killed in action at Bunker Hill, Korea, 
52. Pfe Goodman served with 

°o., Ist Bn., 5th Marines, Ist Mar 


TSgt. John W. Peters, “K” Co., 4th 
Bn. 11th Marines, Ist Mar. Div., c/o 
FPO San Calif., to hear 
from Charles P. Farner from Burling 
ton, N. J 


F rancisco, 


* * 


Sgt. Swede Petersen, Ward 5, Brook 
lyn VA Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
hear Corp. Jean Vehre, 
Lejeune, N. C., and Corp. James P. 
Meginin, formerly of “G” Co., 3rd Bn., 
Ist Marines in Korea. 


from Camp 


SOS-2, 


SSgt. Charlie W. 
Communications, Cherry 


Myers, 
Point, N. C 
ar from anyone who served wit} 


from °42-'45 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Johnson, 3410 East 
10th St., Joplin, Mo., to hear from any 
one who served with their son, Corp 
David Lee Johnson reported killed is 

im 


Korea Oct. 27, °52. He served with 
‘l” Co., 3rd Bn., lst Marines 


Janet Hunt, 1717 N Durham St., 
Baltimore 13, Md., to hear from Corp. 
Jerry D. Bumgardner, 
known address was “I” Co., 3rd Bn., 
7th Marines, Ist Mar. Div 


whose last 


Gloyd E. Rosen, $ 


from anyone 
Gloyd FE. 
Rosen, Jr., reported missing in action 
in Korea in Oct. °52. 


Staunton, Va., to hear 


who served with his son, 


Set. Richard M. Reanux, Ser. Btty., 


3rd Bn., 12th Marines, 3rd Mar. Div., 


Camp Pendleton, Calif., to hear from 
Corp. John Cervantez, formerly of El 
Toro 


Set. Albert W. Blair, 7 Woodbourne 
Rd., Jamaica Plain 30, Mass., 
from Sgt. Carl J. 
knowing his address. He served with 
“C” Btty., Ist Bn. 12th Marines, 3rd 
Mar. Div 


Olson, or anyone 


Set Paul D. Whitson, MT Co., 
USMC Fwdg. Depot, Norfolk 11, Va., 
to hear from Set. Lester F. Wilkinson. 


Frazier, “A” Co., 2nd Am 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., to hear 
from former buddies who served with 
him at 
"48-"50 


Pfe C 
TracBn., 
from 


Subi« ay, 


Phil ppines, 


Mr. and Mrs Wilson, Rt. 2 


Baylis, Ill., to hear 


Loyd 1 


from anyone who 


knew or served with their son, Pfe 
Loyd J. Wilson, reported killed in 
action in Korea Oct. 6, ’52. He 


with Wphs, Co., Ist Bn., 7th Marines 


serve d 


Pfe Frank Ferrara, “H” Co., 3rd Bn., 
5th Marines, Ist Mar. Div., c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif., to hear from 
through boot camp 
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buddies W ho came 


Leati eck Vaga ine 


“My sister and | are both Marines and Mom gets all mixed up.” 


to hear 


DEEP RIPPLE STATIONERY Emblem 
and design in color. 40 sheets, 24 en- 
velopes. $1,00 per box ($9.50 per dozen 
boxes) 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE CLASP with 
Marine Emblem. Gold Plated “Sun 
Burst” Design. $5.00 per set. 


SWEETHEART FRAT PIN Sterling 
Silver, Gold Plated. $2.75 each 


GOLD PLATED STERLING SILVER 


Lapel Pin. $1.00 each 


At your Marine Exchange or use 
coupon below 
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Crest Craft 
4625 Red Bank Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ee, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


{AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY) 


Members share in savings! Restricted 

to Armed Services Personnel and 

their dependents. Write for complete 
details. 


505 East Travis 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





The familiar cry, 
“Hey, Doc!” 


will echo through 


the pages of our 
MAY ISSUE... 
Don’t miss this 
vivid account of 
the devoted service 
of the Naval Medical 
Corps with the 


Marines in Korea. 














LAFFS FOR SALE 


When things get dull, 

And there’s a lull, 

Don’t be a dope, 

Why should you mope? 

When half a check, 

lo Leatherneck 

Will bring to you, 

A laugh review. 

Get your Gyrene Gyngles today. 
Fifty cents is the price you'll pay. 
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BOOK SHOP 


BOX 1918 
WASHINGTON 13, D. C. 
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MAIL CALL (cont.) 


Miss Ruth Porter, 2821 
Long Beach, Cal f., to 
Gerald A. 
with “C” Btty., Ist 4.5 


Bn., FMF, in Korea 


from Pfe 
known to be 
Rkt. 


hear 
Crouse, last 


serving 


Sgt. Jimmy L. McClure, 4.2 Mortar 
Co., 7th Marines, Ist Mar. Div., c/o 
FPO San Francisco, Calif., to hear 
from Pfe William Cole who served 
with the 91st Cook Class at Montford 
Pt. area of Camp early 


1951 


Le jeune n 
© 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Cecilia, 146 
Winnikee Ave Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
he: on inyone who 
on, concerning their 


knew, o1 
son Pfe Ben or “Benny” Cecilia, re 
ported missing in Korea Dec. 27, 

He serve “F” Co., 2nd Bn., 
Mar nes 


af * ° 


Ros mary Ann, te Re vere St 


Bridgeport, Conn., 


to hear from Corp. 
George H. Brinkley, or anyone know 


ing his whereabouts 


Mrs. Lloyd L. McAvoy, Sr., 26-2 
Poinciana Place, Key West, Fla., and 
Lleovd L. MeAvoy, Jr., 3112 S.W. 22nd 


Daisy Ave , 


Terrace, Miami, Fla., 
of the following named Marines who 
knew the late MSgt. John McAvoy, 
killed in Korea April 22, ’52 in a take 
off crash: Corp. Edwin Beck, Sgt. Ray- 
mond H. Corry, MSget. George S. Drake, 
Corp. Warren T. Bush, Pfe Bruce A. 
Meyer, Pfe Stephen J. Marko, MSet. 
Clarence O. Barto, Set. Vincent J. 
Tomasino, Corp. James R. MeFarlin, 
TSet. Gorden K. Gray, MSgt. Joe 
Garcia, SSet. Gerald A. Gofton, MSget. 
Clip L. Wilkes, TSet. Mario A. Buz- 
zelli, Sgt. Frank R. Lee, MSet. Edward 
Prawdizk, Set. Thomas E. Roberts, 
Set. Auturo Jacques, Sgt. William D. 
Colt, TSet. Robert L. Norfleet, MSet. 
James N. Bertolino, MSet. Lucian J. 
Parzych, SSet. Jesse P. Yelvington, 
Set. Robert T. Fly, SSet. Ronald A. 
Valliere, TSet. Durwald L. 
and Pfe Thomas E. Starck. 


to hear from any 


Stringer 


. . . 


Mrs. Gerald 
dale, Pa., to 
information 
Gerald R 


In action in 


R. Boakamire, Houtz 
from anyone with 
husband, Pfc 
Boakamire, reported missing 
Korea Oct. 6, "52 He 
Srd Bn., 7th Ma 


he ar 
about he 


served with “G” Co., 
rines. 


* . * 


James A. Bramlett, New Freedon 
Rd., Sicklerville, New Jersey, (RFD) to 
hear from Marines whose pictures were 
taken in New Zealand on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1943. Among these men 
N. Blackburn, J. A. Sims, J. R. Kelly, 
C. (Red) Donohue, M. D. La Grove, 
H. J. Anderson, W. B. Shelton, H. C. 
Share and Rebert Shaw. 


were: 














Mr 





and Mrs, Arthur Lundberg, 1135 Pfe Carl R. Shane, S-3, 11th Marines, 































So. Smith Ave., W. St. Paul, Minn., to Ist Mar. Div. FMF, c/o FPO San ei, SRSeE Ne Srnieetee? ox 
hear from anyone having information Francisco, Calif., to hear from Corp. we ra cast neal FOR MEN 
concerning their son, Corp. Warren A. William Stanley. bce a 
, Sotistying the urgent need for @ 
Lundbe "B, reported wounded in action, . * * watch bond that does not twist and 
missing in ac Jov. 28, "50. Corp. ail ' oo © urn on the wrist. The potented 
. netion, ie" — — SSet. William D. Ray, US Naval bend is made in one ploce with 












two detachable clips that can 
be cleoned 

@ Conforms to the wrist 

most comfortable te weer 


Lundberg served with “E” Co., 2nd 
Bn., 7th Marines, lst Mar. Div. 
















Hospital, Ward 2-A, Philadelphia, Pa., 
to hear from former buddies, especially 
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Lomita Ave., Ojai, Calif., to hear from 
former Marine Ernest Edward Strope, 
last known to be stationed at Bogue 
Field, N. C. with A.E.S. 42 during 
1943 






Lyle F. Conaway, c/o Hopper Post 
Office, Hopper, Minn., to hear from 








No. | — Stainless Steel 
Plain Clips $3.95 
he Z. } « 
< No. 2—With beautifully embossed 


Su Staintess Stee! Clips $4.95 
No. 3 ~Distinctive | 20 12 Kt. gold 
ay filled clips to match gold watches $9.50 





anyone who served with “F” Co., 2nd 
bn., Ist Marines. Would especially like 
to hear from Sgt, Arnold A. Brown of 
Hammond, Ind., who served in “B” 









Former TSgt. Edward T. Gemmeke, 

















































Gen. Del., Coosowhatchie, S. C., to Co., Ist Marines w os 2 No. 4 - ote ines $90.00 
. . a ' t sO 
hear from Pfe N. G. Helmka and SsSet. = 
ones . . , . . . a mo “ dium 6%" — Lor as 
Williams, formerly of Wpns. Co., 3rd Corp, Angelo J. Corcimiylia, H&S wre ee — Sean oes write divest 
Bn., Ist Marines, lst Mar. Div. FMF ( rd Bn., 6th Marines, 2nd Mar 
’ Vk ’ s a € - ) Ni 8, & Mar. " . 99 f MADISON ST 
Dic, Camp. Lejeune, N.C. to hear | Coggadi/egead ILL eRe 
Roland J. Demers, 2126 W. 93rd St.. from Pfe Clark Goacbrict. 
Los Angeles 47, Calif., to hear fron * 
Men > " » \ oO orme ? j 
Pfe John I a Meye rs wh : : rly Mr. and Mrs. Richard L. Williams, ow: | Ad E R os FA N S 
served with Gen. Sup. Plt., Sup. Co., Coon Lake Beach, Wyoming, Minn., to 
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hear from anyone who knew or served eh cn wine es 
with their son, Pvt. Jerome F. Wil- yur 2-compart 
Corp. A. T. Henderson, HqSq., MP liams, reported missing in Korea Oct. Free FILM MAILERS 
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Marine controlled air 


strikes cover Chinese 


Red positions in Korea 








Story and Photos 


by MSgt. Fred Braitsch, Jr. 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 


ab HE OPERATION ON the 
forward slope of the hill 
practically in the Chinese 
front yard, wasn't going to be easy for 
the Marines. Enemy observation posts 
were uncomfortably close and fire from 
Red guns, mortars and automatic weap 
ons had been too frequent. If the Reds 
could be pinned in their holes and kept 
away from their guns the operation 
would succeed. An air strike could 
accomplish this necessary phas« 
Artillery worked over the target and 
now a lone Marine observation plane 
circled the Chinese positions. Directions 
for the air strike would come from this 
little plane which carried First Lieut 
enant Dick L. Stenshoel, a tactical air 
observer. From the plane's rear seat, 
Stenshoel appraised the target through 
powerful binoculars and planned the 
set-up for the strike planes, via radio, 
with First Lieutenant Jack W. Conard 
a forward air controller with the tac 
tical air control party on the front 
Conard would assist Stenshoel during 
the strike 
The voices of the two men _ were 











interrupted by a third voice on the 
radio which came from the TADC 
(Tactical Air Direction Center) behind 
the lines. The strike planes would be 
in the target area in a few minutes 

On the ground, Conard also had 
the target under observation but his 
view was obstructed because some of 

enemy were on a reverse slope 

Stenshoel in the observation plane 

could see the whole picture. He in 

the pilot to pull away from 

target after he had the information 

he needed. No sense in attracting too 
much attention 

As the jet strike planes came into 
the area Stenshoel kept the target in 
sight and while he arranged for the 
pilots to drop their heaviest bombs 
first, Conard was working with the 
artillery observer to have the target 
marked Artillery answered with a 
marking shell, “Willie Peter’ (white 
phosphorous), so the strike planes 
could see the target, then followed 
with flak suppression (artillery fired 
into a strike area to keep enemy troops 
away from their AA guns) 

When the flak suppression let up 
Stenshoel started to send in the jets 
The flight leader went in first with his 
guns blazing. He laid his eggs squarely 
on the target. “Right on,” commented 
Stenshoel. The next plane was ready 
and Stenshoel indicated where his bomb 
would do the most good 

It did 

It was a brass ringer 

While the jets worked over the tar 
get the Marines on the ground con 
ducted their operation The = strike 
planes kept the Reds deep in theirs 
holes during their controlled runs. When 
the strike was over Stenshoel gave the 
flight an account of the damage they 
had inflicted. The jets destroyed one 
bunker and damaged two others; 
knocked out two automatic weapons 
positions and damaged two others 
wrecked 60 yards of Red trench; killed 
two Reds and wounded ten. There 
had been only two rounds of incoming 
while the raid was on. The ground 
operation had been a success, thanks 
to the help from the air, skillfully 
controlled by Stenshoel and Conard 

This smooth, efficient close air sup 
port strike had been the result of plan 
ning and controlling which had started 
several days before. The mission began 
when the operation's planners decided 
to call on air for help. Air support was 
logical, since the Reds generally keep 
to their holes and away from their 
guns when strike planes are in the 
vicinity 

Front line observation posts were 
quizzed on good targets for the strike 
The job of selecting the target fell to 
the tactical air control party of Conard 
and First Lieutenant Clarke A. Rhy- 
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Chinese position in Marines’ "front yard" erupts in flames as bombs 
from Marine controlled air strike hit target close to observation post 





Marine forward air controller calls in a close air support strike on 
Korean front. He works in contact with observers in spotter planes 





Nerve center of Marine tactical air is this group who receive calls, 
coordinate strikes and brief pilots by radio for strikes in their sector 


AIR STRIKE (cont.) 


kerd. The two forward air controllers 
had several hot targets under observa 
tion but called on a tactical air ob 
server in one of the light observation 
planes to make a closer reconnaissance 
The target they had picked 
had been particularly troublesome and 
they wanted it eliminated. They sent 
their strike request back to the Air 
Support Section of the Marine Tactical 
Air Direction Center for action 

The air support section of the TADC 
is the clearing house for all of this 
sector's air strike 
Lieutenant John B. Moran, the tactical 
air request net operator on duty that 
He noted 
all data concerning the target and the 


of the area 


requests. Second 


day, copied down the request 
ordnance to be used against it; then 
he handed the request to Captain 
Leslie McFadden, the TADC’s senior 
controller. McFadden read the strike 
request and realized that the forward 
air controllers could not observe the 
entire target. He placed a notation on 
the request stating that the tactical air 
observer would direct the strike and 
the forward air controller would assist 
The strike request was then forwarded 
to the Division Fire Support Coordina 
tion Center for coordination with other 
supporting arms. It was approved as 
Army -Air 


Force Joint Operations Center for ait 


requested and sent to the 


craft assignment 

The request had traveled the Marine 
Corps system up to this point, but now 
it would follow the Air Force system 
Normally, the TADC would fill the 


request from aicrcraft assigned to it. 


In Korea, there are no planes assigned 
to the TADC. All land based aircraft 
are pooled and controlled by the Air 
Force. A strike request may be filled 
with Marine, Navy or Air Force planes 

The morning of the strike, the TADC 
received a message from the Joint Op 
erations Center that the planes for Con- 
ard’s and Rhykerd's strike would be on 
station at the requested time, whose 
planes they were, and the type of air- 
craft. The tactical air direction center 
passed this information on to Conard 
and Rhykerd on the front. Conard was 


on watch that day so he received the 


dope from Master Sergeant Herbert D 
Caldwell, the 
operator of the 
section 

When the time approached for the 
strike MSgt. Caldwell radioed Sten 
shoel in the observation plane over the 


tactical air control net 
TADC’s air support 


strike area and briefed him on the 
mission. He told Stenshoel to contact 
Conard for more dope on the 
and assistance in controlling the strike 
Stenshoel then reconned the 
talked to Conard by radio 
On their way to the strike area, the 
jets reported into the TADC by radio 


target 


area and 


An OE observation plane takes off from its runway behind the lines. 
In the air, its job is to direct air support missions and reconnoiter 
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and were briefed on their mission; then 
the planes were turned over to Stenshoel 
and Conard and the strike was on 
Planning, control and coordination paid 
off when the ground Marines were able 
to complete their operation 

Actual close air strikes are rare in 
Korea, according to Major George C 
Henshaw, former Officer-in-Charge of 
the Tactical Air Direction Center 
Most of the strikes along the front ars 
missions,” he con 


close interdiction 


tends. “For an air strike to be a closs 
air support mission it must be in sup 


port of the fire and movement of friend 


Tactical air control party assists a small plane calling an air strike. 
They work out in front of the Marine lines to observe the results 


ly troops at the request of the 
commander or approved by him. Dur 
ing the fights for Bunker Hill, the Hook 
and other bitterly contested hills along 
the front, actual air strikes were flown 


Major Henshaw pointed out that the 


troop 


stabilized type of war waged by the 
Reds and the United Nations in Korea 
accounts for this fact. “There is very 
little actual movement by the two op 
posing forces so the need for actual 
close air support strikes has dwindled 
There has been a great deal of need for 
close interdiction missions, though,” he 


added They have done much to re 


Marine communicator, Pfc G. D. Corbo, sends messages from a van. 
Instant, clear communication is needed to control tactical air strikes 


lieve the pressure on UN fighters along 
the wide Korean battle front.” 

Major 
He's been in the air support and control 


Henshaw knows air support 


business for five years and has been an 
Navy-Marine 
close air support system. In Korea he 


advocate of the Corps 
served as Officer-in-Charge of the air 
support section of a Marine Tactical 
Air Control Squadron, then moved up 
as OinC of the air support section of 
the Marine Air Control Group in Korea 
He has written a manual on air sup 
port and control work for the Marines 
While at the Far East Air Force 
Ground operators school in Japan and 
later with a Marine air control school 
in Korea 
structor 
The air 
in Korea 
is a combination of the Marine Corps 
Navy and the Air Force-Army systems 
provide the 


Henshaw served as an in 
support system being used 


Major Henshaw pointed out 


and it does not rapid 


action to which Marine ground com 
manders are accustomed 

Air support, to be an asset, must be 
furnished to the infantry commander 
while it’s still an asset and not a lia 
bility,” claims Major Henshaw. “When 
youre under attack and the enemy is 
proceeding against your position, you 
have to have air support then and 
there 
might have taken the hill you're on or 
battle The 


Corps system is designed to 


Twenty minutes later, the enemy 


you may have won the 
Marine 
give the 
the instant they need it.” 

An integral part of a close air sup 
port mission is the tactical air observer 
forward air controller team. They work 
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AIR STRIKE (cont.) 


together to put the bombs, rockets and 
cannon fire where it's wanted. Because 
of the terrain features in Korea and the 
tatic front, the tactical air observers 
ure playing a big part in the control 
From the 


target area, the 


system observation plane 


over the tactical air 
observer can: (1) see the full target; 
planes (3) the 


trike planes can plainly see him. All 


(2) spot the strike 
three factors are important in air sup 
port control work. With the loss of only 
one of these factors a controller is out 
of business 

Sometimes it gets pretty hot for the 
Reds 


planes will bring them 


»bservation planes The know 
that the tiny 
trouble so they concentrate on trying 
to knock them out of the sky. The OE 
plane pilots and observers wear flak 


vests to reduce asualties from air 
bursting flak 

From dawn until darkness the little 
observation planes and their tactical air 
observers patrol the sky above the Red 
front lines spotting targets, making 
reconnaissance and taking pictures of 
Occasionally they 


When they spot a 


enemy positions 
direct artillery fire 
good artillery target and can’t contact 
an artillery observer in another plane, 
information to 


they radio the target 


the artillery direction center through 
the air support radio network. If the 
artillery people think the target should 
be hit they'll ask the 
tactical air observer to spot for them 
Since the 


infantryman 


immediately 


tactical air observer is an 
he has some knowledge 
of artillery and can generally do a 
fairly good job of spotting for the big 
guns 

The tactical «ir observers serve as 
ground officers before volunteering for 
TAO work. Most of them have been 
platoon leaders with companies up on 
When an assignment has been 
TAO 


where he is turned over to 


the line 
approved, the new reports to 
VMO-6 
Major Ardell Ebel, chief operations and 
intelligence air observer. Ebel, a Naval 
Aviation Observer during the last war 
puts the new men through a training 
course which turns them into TAOs in 
short order. Then the new tactical air 
observers go out and direct air support 
missions 


TAO does not direct 
Only an aviator can do this, 


Technically, th 
a strike 
but because the pilot of the observation 
plane is busy keeping the plane from 
being hit and is keeping a sharp lookout 
for the strike planes, he allows the 
TAO to direct If the TAO were to 
make a mistake the pilot would correct 
it 

The tactical air observers serve with 


VMO.-6 for four months and generally 
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Vital communications equipment receives a checkup from a repairman. 
Good contact is the key to efficient controlling of close air support 


put in between 85 and 100 hours in the 
air—most of it forward of the United 
Nations battle line. Some of the TAOs 
have become so interested in flying that 
flight 
commented a 
‘It’s the best 


school 


they have applied for 
We like our new job,” 
young second lieutenant 


I don't know of a TAO 


in the Corps 
who's dissatisfied.” 

When the striking planes are through 
working over a target, the tactical air 
observer estimates the damage. He tells 
how effective the ordnance was, what 
was damaged and how many Reds w:=re 
killed or wounded 

A lot of people wonder how we can 
estimate the KIAs and WIAs from 
said Major Ebel, “but it’s 
not too difficult 
into a trench and you hit that trench 


000 feet,” 
If we see ten men go 
with napalm, you've got casualties 
With binoculars, you can always se« 
the Reds carrying out their wounded 
The Reds get their wounded out quick 
Sometimes too quick for their own 
good. When we see the Reds pop out 
of their holes after a strike we try to 
get the 
few rounds on them 

Working closely with the tactical air 
forward air controller 


artillery people to expend a 


observer is the 
on the front line. In contrast to the 
TAO who's an infantryman, the FAC 
is an aviator. He has generally finished 
his combat flying and is working out 
the rest of his Korean tour. The for 
ward air controller is attached to a 
tactical air control party at battalion, 
FACs 


regiment or division level. The 


at battalion level do the actual front 
In addition to observ- 
forward 


line controlling 
ing and selecting targets, the 
air controller works closely with the 
artillery observers in marking targets 
and firing flak suppression. Before a 
strike the FAC will brief the tactical 
air observer on what he wants. During 
the strike, he'll keep the CP informed 
on what the strike 
When the tactical air observer controls 
the FAC will assist; when the forward 
TAO will 


planes are doing 


air controller directs, th 
assist 

Ciose air strike runs are seldom made 
without a tactical air observer or for 
ward air controller playing a role in 
the action 

In addition to the forward air con 
trollers, enlisted radio and communica 
tions men make up the tactical air con 
They are generally ground 
keep 


trol party 
personnel who are assigned to 
the party’s communications equipment 
functioning and to assist with com 
munications during strikes 
Coordination and cooperation are im 
perative to air-ground operations. The 
team of tactical air observer-forward 
air controller and tactical air direction 
center has proved to be the most effec 
tive development along this line. Its 
record has been remarkable with a pre 
domination of outstanding air support 
operations. Those who have watched a 
Marine directed close air support mis 
sion in progress are unlikely to forget 
the sight—a sight which the enemy isn't 
likely to forget, either END 
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ee HEN YOU MEN get pinned 
down by enemy small arms 


fire—that’s not usually the signal to 


You will probably find yourself 


dig in 
in an area covered by enemy artillery 
and mortar concentrations. It is usual 
ly better to keep moving forward to 
ward your objective or to a strong 
natural defensive position where you 
can dig in and organize the ground 
“When you do start digging in hasty 
entrenchments and emplacements, re- 
member the main consideration is not 
your protection. The main 
consideration is your field of fire and 
your fire mission. Dig your position in 
a spot where you can use your weapon 


personal 


most effectively 

“You fire teams and weapons squads 
have gotta dig in together so you can 
work as a team and talk to each other 

“Dig simple holes and emplacements 
Use shell craters, ditches and natural 
cover. Select positions which will give 
you plenty of protection in a short 
time and with minimum effort 

“If you are digging a gun position or 
an observation post—avoid prominent 
terrain features that will be easy for 
the enemy to spot. Always consider 
your background and silhouette on the 
skyline 

“As you entrenchment 


A few 


your position 


develop an 
consider the camouflage needs 
minutes work can make 
hard to spot at 50 yards. It may save 


your life. 


“Always consider the requirements of 
all-around defense. A squad or platoon 
should construct alternate positions for 
defense if the 


trenchments can't cover all directions 


all-around main en 

“When you stay in a defensive posi 
tion for some time you should clear 
fields of fire and improve your observa 
Leave some 
Also bushes 


and trees can be used to support barbed 


tion—but don't overdo it 
vegetation for camouflage 


wire obstacles and trip flares. Use as 
much natural material for obstacles as 
possible 

“If you develop deep entrenchments 
and gun emplacements, plan for drain 
age, wall support and overhead cover 


THE OLD GUNNY SAYS... 





Also construct grenade sumps and shell 
blast baffles at the Heavily 
reinforced emplacements and bunkers 


entrance 


should be designed to withstand direct 
shell hits and heavy rains 
“There are 


for infantry emplacements and bunk 


many workable designs 
ers. They will all do the job in varying 
degrees But just remember, they 
should all be planned around the fire 
mission of the weapons and men they 


Also, the 


usually 


protect success of a field 


fortification depends upon 
clever camouflage and selection of posi 

tion—as well as the amount of energy 
with a shovel displayed by each 


man.” END 
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Tidwell is morale 
Corp. Burl 


in Korea 


Mrs. Tina 
booster for son, 
Tidwell, who serves 


< 








HEREVER THE U. S. 
may be, he 
can expect the familiar 
In Korea the mail 


serviceman 


call of the postman 


man wears a tin hat and slings a 


rifle, and he gets the mail through 


with traditional post office determina 
tion 
United 


States, mail is dropped into corner mail 


Day and night, across the 
slots at post offices 
or picked up by RFD carriers for de 
Marines in Korea and the 


Far East. This mail is sorted in small 


boxes slid into 
livery to 
town and big city post offices and 
sent on its way to a common address 
shared by fighting Marines in Korea 
and their buddies at Pacifi 

The Fleet Post Office at San Fran 


isco 


outposts 


Airplanes, trains and trucks carry 
the urgent mail to the Fleet Post Office 
at Washington street and the Embar 
cadero in San Francisco. Air, air parcel 
post and first class mail are given top 
priority at the FPO. Within two hours 
after this type mail hits the post office 
according to 


it’s sorted and sacked 


destination. The mail is then whisked 
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by MSgt. Fred G. Braitsch 


Leatherneck Staff Correspondent 











Force Base, 60 


miles outside of San Francisco, for the 


out to Travis Aji 
long air trip to waiting Marines. At 


Travis, the mail bags are again re 
arranged according to destination and 


MATS char 


tered civilian aircraft for the long Pa 


flights, and put aboard 
cific flight 
Heavy 
dumped out on the work tables at the 
FPO and 
to the Pacific 
papers and magazines disappears into 


sacks of parcel post are 


sorted for water shipment 


Swiftly a pile of news 
mail bags only to be replaced by an 


other mountain ot mail. Parcel post 
and second class mail is then loaded 
on ships for the voyage Mail for 
Marines in Korea and the Far East 
is tagged for the Fleet Post Office at 
Yokohama, Japan 

The San Francisco Fleet Post Office 


has been routing mail to Sailors and 


Marines in the Pacific during the wars 
and the years between. The FPO, 
established May 16, 1942, by the Navy 
civilian, Marine and 
Naval personnel. Until its establish 
mail for U. §S 
in the handled by the 
foreign section of the U. S. Post Office 
The FPO was returned to civilian con 
1946 but Navy 
personnel remaineti in a 


is manned by 
ment, all servicemen 
Pacific was 


trol in the spring of 
and Marine 
liaison capacity ‘ 
Letters going through the FPO are 
counted by the foot rather than indi 
vidually but the FPO isn't telling how 
many letters 
each month 


pass through its hands 
During the last war, our 
enemies figured that each man received 
four and a half letters per month. If 
the present total of letters were to be 
released, the Commies would be able 
to gauge the number of troops in an 
area 

The Fleet Post Office is quite proud 
of the fact that you can’t find a 


letter” in its offices, although misad 


‘dead 


addressed 
Mas- 
Patterson, a postal 


dressed and 
mail sometimes causes a hassl 
ter Sergeant E. C 


incompletely 











Mail service for the American fighting 
man has never been better. Stateside to 
front line delivery is a matter of days 


Department of the Pa 
the task of 
squaring away all would-be “dead let 
ters.” Letters addressed to Pfc Jox 
Blow, G-2-5, %FPO would confuse and 
stump civilian postal workers but Pat 
knows that it the 
is a member of Company G, 2nd Bat 
Fifth Marines. He out 
the address and sends the 
way. There though 
even Patterson is snowed by som« 
Even with 
of service 


chief from the 


cific, personally assumes 


terson means man 


talion spells 


mail on its 


are times when 
ad 
well rounded 


dresses his 


knowledge slang and termi 
nology, he is sometimes forced to return 
the letter to the for a 
complete address. 

Postmaster John F. Fixa 
knows that letters 
front 


sender more 


of 


to 


San 
the 
impor 


Francisco 


fighting men on the are 


tant, tangible ties between separated 


He 
importance 
to Marines. 
serial numbers, 


heavy emphasis 
of correct 
“Use 


ranks 


families stresses 


on the addresses 


on mail complete 


names, organi 


zation names, branch of the service and 
FPO so there will be no disappoint 
he 
Parcels 
Far East 
touches in 
One package 
To my daddy in Korea please 
with Another: “Post 
man . deliver soon to my flier daddy 
in Japan.” Then there that 
sealed with a kiss and the lipstick 
imprint on the proves it 
Day and night, planes leave Travis 
and Navy and Military Sea 


ments,’ urges 
the 


personal 


Marines 
occasionally bear 
to the 
Marine 


enroute to in 
addresses 


Pfc 


addition 
to a read 


handle care.” 


are those 
are 
envelope 


air bas« 


Service ships leave San 
for the Far East with their 
cargoes of mail. The 
at Tokyo's Haneda airport; the 
Yokohama 
ians unload the 
Force's Transit 


Transport 
Francisco 
planes set down 
ships 
in at Japanese civil 
for the Ajit 
Mail Navy 
and Marine is turned over to the 
Navy-Marine Transit Mail section for 
Three Navy and two Ma 
clerks the of 
Tony Lara separate the mail 
according to its destination and speed 

it on its way the next stop 
All mail tagged for the First Marine 
Division and the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing leaves Haneda via air for Korea 
Navy and all Marine mail not 
tagged either the division or the 
to the Fleet Post 
TURN PAGE 


put 
planes 
section 


mail 


processing 


rine mail under direction 


Sergeant 


to 


mail 
for 
sent 


air wing is 


Francisco 


Vogt 7, 


End of the line for letters to 
Pfcs Ballardini and Dye who 
appreciate front line delivery 

Photo bu MSet. Fred 
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Braitach 





Photo by 


MSot. 


J. 


Ww. 


Richardson 


Mail for Marines in Korea and throughout the Pacific area, is sorted 
according to its destination, at the Fleet Post Office, San Francisco 


FPO, SAN FRANCISCO (cont.) 


Office at Yokohama for further pro- 
cessing 

During normal periods all Marine 
airlifted from Tokyo 
to Korea regardless of its postal class 


mail would be 
Every package, letter, magazine and 
newspaper would make the final trip 
via air but during the Christmas rush 
the mail swamped the Far East postal 
facilities and a large part of the parcel 
post had to be sent to Korea via 
ship. A priority system was set up 
to move the mail to Korea during the 
rush period as speedily as possible 
Air mail and air parcel post were 
given top priority followed by first class 
mail. If there was still room in the 
planes, parcel post was used to fill 
loads 

As Christmas drew close, postal au- 
thorities ordered special planes in an 
effort to get all mail and packages to 
the Marines in Korea in time for the 
Two giant Air Force Globe- 
masters were loaded with tons of mail 
and extra Marine transport planes were 
pressed into service to help dent the 


holidays 


mountain of cards, letters and packages 
that had come into Japan. Normally 
a special Marine plane takes the mail 
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from Haneda every moring and flies 
it to Korea. It drops mail off at all 
Marine airfields and at a point where 
division postal men can pick it up for 
delivery to front line fighters. 

The Navy-Marine transit mail sec 
tion at Haneda is part of the Fleet 
Post Office at Yokohama, the largest 
FPO in the Pacific. FPO Yokohama 
ranks second only to the FPO at San 
Francisco and handles all Marine and 
Navy mail for the Far East. Fast 
ships from the States 
are unloaded at Yokohama and their 
mail is brought to the Fleet Post Of 
fice by Japanese barges. 

The Navy works its own mail and 
turns the Marine bags over to the 
Marine directory service for proces 
sing. All parcels and other mail that 
come into Yokohama to be sorted are 
broken down according to units and 
destination by the directory service 
The worked mail is then dispatched 
by ship, plane and train to its destina 
tion. Some of the mail is carried by 
Army, Navy and Aijir Force 
services to outlying Marine units. 

The Christmas rush piled the mail 
mountain-high at Yokohama. Master 
Sergeant Edward L. Dwyer, NCOinC 
of the unit, estimated that three times 
the normal air mail and better than 


bearing mail 


postal 


Photo by MSgt. J. W. Richardson 


Misaddressed mail is squared away by MSgt. E. Patterson, postal 
clerk at Fleet Post Office. Additional info keeps “dead letters” alive 
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Photo bu MSgt. Fred Braitach 
Japanese workers unload chartered TWA transport plane at Tokyo's 
Haneda airport. Mail is sorted at Air Force Transit Mail center 


Photo by MSoet. Fred Braitach 
Marine mail clerks work on a mountain of mail at packages and was later taken to Korea by ship. 


FPO in Yokohama, Japan. Pile contained mostly Clerks get plenty of exercise on this postal detail 
TURN PAGE 
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FPO, SAN FRANCISCO (cont.) 


eight times the usual parcel post pas- 
sed through the FPO during the rush 

‘We were so swamped we had to call 
for help,” he explained. “The wing 
sent us five mail clerks and the divi 
sion ten. Even then, no one had time 
to sit around. We had hardly even 
dented a stack of mail when another 
came in.” 

One of the unit's biggest headaches 
was broken packages. Packages that 
had not been securely wrapped broke 
open during the Pacific crossing 
Clothes for Korean children sent by 
people in the States poured all over 
the floor when mail bags were emptied 
Marines gathered all the pieces, along 
with the broken wrappings, and turned 
them over to the Navy unit for re 
wrapping. The repacked parcels were 
sent on their way to Korea 

An interesting function performed by 
the Marine unit is the directory serv 
ice. The directory has a card on all 
Marines in Korea and squares away 
incorrectly addressed mail and routes 
mail to men wounded in action. When 
a Marine is hit, the Marine Corps 
sends a telegram to his next of kin moto by MSat. Fred Breitec! 

Pfc Jim E. McConaughey readdresses packages and letters at the FPO 
in Yokohama, Japan. Directory service lists all Marines in Far East 


notifying them of the man's condition 

Included in that telegram is the ad 

dress of the Marine directory service 

at Yokohama. It will be the wounded 

man’s address until he is picked up 

at a hospital or sent back to duty 

The directory service holds the WIA's 

mail until they get a new address for 

the man; then they route his mail to 

him. Every hospital unit in Korea and 

Japan and all Naval hospitals in the 

States send a roster of their patients 

and cards on new patients to the di 

rectory service. The hospitals and the 

directory service know the value of 

these morale building letters and work 

fast to put them into the man’s hands 

The company mail clerk is the GI 

letter carrier. He picks up his mail 

at the regimental post office and makes 

his delivery rounds. Some mail is 

delivered in person, other mail is given 

to the squad leaders for final delivery 

to the men. Even’ the men on out 

posts a stone’s throw from the Reds 

are not neglected. The mail doesn't get 

to them as often as it does to men a 

little further back. Some of the out 

posts can only be reached during cer 

tain hours of the day because of enemy 

: activity and observation, but when the 
Photo by MSot. Fred Braitach route is open, the mail goes through 

Broken packages give mail clerks one of their biggest headaches. At Most of the regimental post offices 

Division postal center crews bind parcels before forwarding them have money order teams who follow the 





Photo bu MSgt. Fred Braitach 


Every available man and vehicle was pressed into service to handle 
the Christmas rush. Even troops on front line got packages on time 
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Photo bu MSat. Fred Braitach 
Swarm of Yuletide packages forced First Regiment mail clerks to set 
up outdoor post office annex. Mail crews continually raced calendar 


paymaster around on pay days. They 
write out money orders for the men 
right on the front line. Money orders 
at the First Marine Regiment Post 
Office total about $210,000 a month. 
The largest postal unit is the one at 
the division CP. In addition to handl- 
ing personal mail it handles all the 
official mail for the staff sections. 
Mail is a two-way proposition. It 
has to be kept flowing with equal 
speed to and from the States. The 
civilian and military postal workers 
from the front lines of Korea to the 
RFD route back in the States realize 
the morale value of that letter of 
package to or from home and do 
their utmost to move it swiftly. The 
U. S. serviceman has never enjoyed 
better mail service than during the 
present Korean scrap. A letter which 
took weeks in coming during War II 
gets to the front line fighter now in 
a matter of days. The men and women 
of the U.S. and military postal services 
deserve every plaudit they have re 
ceived from the combat troops in the 
field END 
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“Hero of the Week" 


by Post Motion 


Picture Production 


Unit is introduced by William Taylor 






































Music, humor, novelty sketches and a personal 


appearance of the Marine hero of the week are 


enough alone. It is, therefore, under- 
standable that the personnel responsi- 
ble for the very successful “Marines In 
Review” radio show should grapple 
with the medium in which entertain- 
ment is seen as well as heard. Every 
Monday evening at 7:30, over Channel 
5, KTLA, Los Angeles, the all-Marine 
TV show, “At Ease,” goes out to view- 
ers as a Public Service Program 

For its producer, Camp Pendleton’s 
Public Information Officer, Captain 
Roger D. Rice and his assistant, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant George Francis, “At 
Ease” is a hectic task, but there's satis- 
faction in the result; they agree that 
it’s worth the headaches. 

The format of the show, written by 
Lieut. Francis and Sergeant Charles T 
Hubbs, is a composite of live talent and 
film, and similar to “Marines in Re- 
view.” 

Everyday typical service situations, 
some of them humorously exaggerated, 
are portrayed by talented Marines on 
active duty at Camp Pendleton. Dur- 
ing the show, Dixieland jazz and Sousa 
marches, novelty sketches and situation 
comedy take their turns in the well- 
balanced 27 minute, 45 second, pro- 
gram. A personal appearance by the 
Marine hero of the week along with a 
film story of the action in which he 
was cited is featured. The orchestra 





by MSgt. Spencer D. Gartz 


Photos by 
MSgt. J. W. Richardson 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


featured on Camp Pendleton’s weekly TV show 


HE CORPS HAS always had 
the commendable reputa- 


tion of not letting well 


from the Post Band, under the direction 
of Commissioned Warrant Officer Fred 
Lock, supplies all the music for this 
production as well as the weekly radio 
show. 

Part of the filmed portion of the show 
is produced in the field by the 
Post Motion Picture Production Unit. 
Master Sergeant Al Wahrman edits and 
cuts the footage. 

The possibility of doing a video show 
occurred last summer when the cast of 
“Marines In Review" were guests on 
Ginny Sims’ TV program in Holly 
wood. Everyone—including some of the 
studios—were mildly surprised that a 
military camp could produce top 
caliber talent. Then came another guest 
appearance—this time on an NBC 
nation-wide show—and the die was 
cast 

The seed had been planted in the 
minds of Rice and Francis and it had 
already begun to sprout. Format after 
format was hashed and rehashed; but 
it was finally decided to go along, at 
least for the start, with a production 
along the lines of “Marines In Review.” 
That program had been tried, tested and 
found best suited for the available 
material and talent 

Negotiations were begun with Mr 
Klaus Lansburgh, Station Manager of 
KTLA. More hashing, rehashing, then 
auditions. The stage was set for the 
first show to be telecast in November 

Capt. Rice, Reservist veteran of the 
6th Tank Battalion’s Okinawa cam- 
paign and sales manager of the KING 
Broadcasting Company, Seattle, prior 
to his recall to active duty, took over 
the producer's chores in addition to his 
regular Public Ia‘ormation Officer's 
duties. 

Lieut. Francis, who had served with 
the famous Fourth Regiment in China 
Bataan and Corregidor, and who had 
originated the “Marines In Review’ 
radio show was named director and 
co-writer 

Set. Hubbs was named NCO in 
Charge of the TV Section in addition 
to his co-author role. He qualified for 
the job; in addition to his experience on 
the camp radio show, he studied acting 
and directing at Cornell University and 
later at Carnegie Tech's College of Fine 
Arts. 

Along with his writing stint, Hubbs 
produces the filmed portion of the hero 
story which is “shot” at Camp Pendle 
ton, helps Al Wahrman with the editing 




















and performs the narration during the 
actual telecast. Then, for relaxation, he 
usually takes over one of the featured 
roles in the live portion of the show 


CWO Lock’s Post Orchestra per- 
forms the same chore as on the radio 
show; except for the novelty, the band 
views the telecast as “just another job.” 


Music arrangements are turned out 
by Staff Sergeant David Eidemiller and 
Master Sergeant Becker. Ejidemiller is 
also the pianist and has been with the 
band for two years. Becker spells Dave 
periodically at the keyboard, takes 
stretching exercises on the trombone 
and can do a creditable job on any 
number of the brass section horns. The 
band also furnishes three vocalists when 
needed The solos are distributed 
among Paul Parks, Vance Walters and 
Sammy Conover 

Parks, a Cincinnati lad, chomps the 
bull fiddle when not taking up the 
mike with jive vocals. Formerly a 
string-bass man with Illinois Jacquet, 
he occasionally wraps himself up with 
the wholesale plumbing that comes 
with the tuba 

Walters is strictly the ballad type 
and as the group says, “gives out with 
the Eckstine touch.” 

Novelty and comedy numbers are 
handled by veteran reed-man Conover 
In appearance a miniature W. C. Fields 
he spends most of his spare time deny 
ing he was J. P. Jones’ Time Orderly on 
the Bonhomme Richard during the lat 
ter’s engagement with the Serapis. To 
date he has offered no proof to the 
contrary. 

Guy Brion, regular baritone soloist 
with “Marines In Review,” has been 
TURN PAGE 
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electronic medium—the one without the 
screen. 

Heavy types and those requiring 
voices of authority are handled by 
Technical Sergeant Bob Mehl, another 
World War II veteran who saw service 
with the First Marine Amphibious 
Corps and the Third Marine Division. 
Between wars he trod the boards in 
Little Theater groups in Alexandria, 
Va., and Washington, D.C., and later 
received practical radio experience at 
WVLK, Lexington, Ky. 

Private First Class Tommy Cook 
brings a seabag full of experience to 
the show. As a Hollywood juvenile 
actor, Cook has compiled an enviable 
record. In addition to several movies 
which included “The Vicious Years,” 
and “American Guerrilla in the Philip 
pines,” he also played the role of Alex- 
ander on the CBS “Blondie” series and 
Junior in “The Life of Reilly” show 
On “At Ease” Cook gives a perfect 
portrayal of the bewildered recruit, the 
“there’s one-in-every-outfit” type 

Off shows, Mehl and Cook perform 
duties as radio correspondents for the 
Public Information Office 

Sergeant Johnny Fries, of the Post 
Special Services Office, is pressed into 
service weekly for dramatic roles. A 
Bronze Star Korea veteran, Fries has 
been participating in amateur theatri 
cals ever since he first recited the 
“Invictus” in grade school 

’ p(s yo There are some who say the job of 
See oO staging the show was assigned to Ser- 
Motion picture unit shoots close-up action shot to be used in “hero geant Dick Bratt because he already 
story’’ during telecast. Explosive was used to simulate artillery fire possessed a worry-wrinkled brow and 


AT EASE (cont.) 


hospitalized for an indefinite period and Produced by 

tenor Bill Cole has stepped in and CAPT. ROGER D. RICE 

taken over the chore LIEUT GEORGE FRANCIS 
With plenty of top-show experience p W tt n by 


around the Chicago area, Corporal Cols 


also plays the role of a typical bar , LIEUT GEORGE FRANCIS 
racks-type lover; a locker full of pin SGT. CHARLES T HUBRBS 


ups, but no girl. Even with his voice 


he can't get ‘em. They'll stop, look Stage 
listen and smile——then walk away rd by... 
“GT RICHARD L. BRATT 


radio experience handles the Master a ie 


FILM PORTIONS BY THE MARINE 
MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 
UNIT 


Personable Bill Taylor with vast 


of Ceremonies job. A veteran of the 
Second and Fifth Marine Divisions of 
World War II, he re-enlisted in Septem 
ber, 1950, and received the Purple 
Heart medal while serving with the« 
Fifth Marines in Korea. During his five 
years between the Pacific incidents Bill 
was a staff announcer on KTRB, Min 
neapolis; KFGO, Fargo, N. D.; and on 
WKAQ Puerto Rico 

Dramatic roles on the show are han 
dled by the same crew from the “other' 
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Post orchestra under the direction of CWO Fred 
Lock plays the musical score for video production 


“Takes Two to Tango" sings Paul Parks as he 
demonstrates with his slender, prop mop partner 


there was no reason why someone els« 
should be given a corrugated counten 
ance. Bratt takes it in stride. His is 
the task of lining up the stage—secur 
props, wardrobe and anything 
His full-length 


salaams toward the supply section and 


ing the 
else used in the show 


carpenter shop have the 
After a month on 


precise grace 
of a native Indian 
the job his histrionic ability has earned 
for him bit parts in the dramatic 
sequences 

Assisting in the script and continuity 
department is Sergeant Clarice “Pepper” 
Van Hooser who types, separates, re 
types and reseparates the various 
scripts dumped on her desk 

Her = side-kick, Peggy 


Darling, (honest, that’s her name) types 


Sergeant 


— al 


practice. 


correspondence on the show, and writes 
the orders in addition to her regular 
Public Information Office duties 
Staging shows like this is like living 
in a civilian studio squirrel-cage but 
everybody seems to like it—and to 
date there have been no breakdowns 


nor other serious conditions which 
might disrupt production 

Here's a short run-down on the 
regular weekly schedule. Tuesday: last 
minute revision of “Marines In Review” 
Wednesday 
last check; afternoon, dress rehearsal; 
night at the 12-Area theater, the half 
hour show. Thursday 


stock first 


radio script morning, one 


morning, re- 
aid kit with aspirin and 
bromos, then start next week's script 
Monday's TV 


while rewriting next 


“Gunny Casbah" 


Actor Tommy Cook gives his version of “Tango” 
in a sketch which is set in a Marine exchange 


Gartz watches the judo boys 
Judo was later introduced to audience 


Hubbs in the field all day film- 
story 


show 


ing the hero section of show 
Band and vocalists running over music 
Friday: morning, TV re 


hearsal for timing with band at band 


for timing 


store-room; afternoon, retype the 


changes and type and mimeograph 
Monday’s radio script 

Saturday: morning, troop and stomp; 
afternoon, go home and study lines for 
TV show. Monday: morning, all hands 
grab script and head for KTLA in 
Hollywood. Bratt loads his props and 
gear in truck and checks off inventory 
list. Monday: 
hearsal; later that afternoon, dress re 


afternoon, studio re 


hearsal for camera crew under direc 
tion of Jack Parker of KTLA. All 
hands have their faces buried in scripts 

TURN PAGE 
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Weekly battle of ideas is fought by Capt. R. Rice, TSgt. Bob Mehl and Sgt. Beverly Branschaund 
Sgt. D. Bratt and Corp. P. Darling. Rice is PIO rehearse lines for dramatic portion of the show 


AT EASE (cont.) 


Parker and Lansburgh say it's all 
right 

Monday: night, all hands counting 
off the seconds as the big sweep hand 
on the studio clock races to the numeral 
12. The red light flashes on; the skin 
man begins to roll the tympani... 

Twenty-nine minutes later 


Taylor: Thank you for being 
with us tonight. We hope you've 
enjoyed “At Ease,” brought to 
you by KTLA-TV and your 
U. S. Marine Corps. Look in 
on us again next Monday at 
this same time. 

All persons appearing on this 
program are on active duty 
with the United States Marines. 


Slide—“At Ease.” 

Monday: morning, restock first aid 
kit with aspirin and bromos. Start all 
over again 

They say it’s fun. 


Captain R. Rice, MSgt. A. Wahrman and Sgt. C. Hubbs, edit the film 


used in show's “hero story.” Combat footage is dubbed in for realism 











The last of the Corsairs comes off the line at Chance Vought. It was 
turned over to a USN ferry pilot for delivery to the French Navy 


by Captain Ed McMahon 


HE LAST RIVET bites its 
way into the black panel 
The gun backs off and the 
light falls on the number 12571 
The workman presses the button that 
quiets the last sound of your creation 
and it is quiet, very quiet. You 
are the last to be created. This is the 
end of an era 
Someone named Joe pats you gently 
on the back. A voice yells, “That's it 
Joe.” Joe nods. “That's it.” The last 
Corsair fighter to creak off the line 
through the widened door and see the 
sun. The last of the red hot mamas 
She was born in the passioned minds 
of her young creators, and baked in 
controversy Her red penciled lines 
steaming coffee 
And she was 


were splattered with 
through painful nights 


carried in the hot hands of her maker 
modeled and motionless, to be argued 
desk, and 


over, and flung upon the 


picked up and made—made into the 
greatest warrior of her day 

From the 
and snobbish The 


They were the 


beginning she was proud 
wings did that 
birthmark, the near 
stigma, that became her birth-right 
And she was known by these, and loved 
and dreaded. She was boastful as she 
pushed her long nose into an early 
sun-blazed Pacific sky. And her whistle 
was louder than the rest. The whistle 
would be cursed 
through broadened teeth 
‘Canal to Iwo. She was cocky as she 
helmet 
clusters and ran out to make a kill 


And she Back in Akron 


long and low that 
from the 


climbed above the covered 


was right 


they were listening to, “Gee it’s great, 
after being out late,” and reading “Ma- 
rine Corsair fighter bags four.” She 
flew and fought and fell and lay 
quiet on the bottom of the Pacific. 
But she got up again fighting and 
whistling—until she won 

She bore heroism well and was falsely 
modest as the conqueror coming home 
but she never could adjust to peace 
She was too gallant. Oh, she flew across 
the country faster than the others (she 
was always very fast) but there was no 
one left to fight and she was a 
fighter. So she left the party long be 
fore she would be missed and disap 
peared and was remembered only by 
those who knew her very well 

When they went to find her, she was 
sleeping on a windswept, puddled run 
way. As they pulled her covers off and 
coaxed her from the past, she was 
reluctant and timid like a retired fighter 
coming back into the ring. When she 
understood, she was ready, and she 
soared down the runway and lifted her 
great gorgeous wings into the air 

And she whistled—whistled her way 
westward to the Pacific. If she was 
changed, it was only that she was older 
and keener, for she fought near the 
ground, close atop the helmets, and she 
carried more fire to more places, more 
And she grew 
bravery; and more 


young in her 
skillful in her 
pride; and more right in her boasting 
In Akron they were hearing, “Arm in 
meadow and farm,” and 
ahead under 


often 


arm over 
reading, “Marines forge 
Corsair close cover.” 

The wind raced past Joe as the “‘last 
one” taxied out. It rustled the great 
glass doors and hurled itself along the 
empty endless line pausing, once to 
litt a handless glove and set it gently 
on the floor and once to tear a clipping 
from a locker door and hurl it hard 
against the wall 

The clipping was new-torn and 
ragged. “The 
that it was discontinuing production of 
the F4U Corsair % END 


Navy announced today 


all 
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Oriental device, an abacus, to 
figure Service Corps payroll 


Ul Mun Chung uses age-old ty 


etters 


soil tseuail 


ARS HAVE :A way of 
creating warm friendships 
and sometimes the writ 

from friend to 

than the 
when they're 


ten word in letters 


friend says far more casual 
conversations they have 
together 

These Leather 


letters, reprinted by 
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neck, were written by Ul] Mun Chung, a 
Korean interpreter, to his former CO 
Major after the 
major had returned to the States 


James B. Chandler 


Prior to his service in assisting the 
Seventh Marines, Chung had been em 
Korean 


ployed for 11 years with the 


Industrial Bank in Seoul where he had 


held varied jobs. He had been a teller 
cashier, clerk and had been in both 
the loan and new deposit departments 

Presently he is attached to the regi 
mental headquarters of the Seventh 
Marine Regiment, First Marine Divi 
sion. He is now paymaster for all of 
the Korean Service Corps workers at 





tached to the Seventh Marines. In ad- 
dition he serves as interpreter for the 
outfit. His total payroll includes about 
900 men a month and since he has 
taken over the job, the Marines have 
been relieved of this slow, difficult 
task. He has been with the Marines 
about two and a half years and plans 
to stay with them 

Major Chandler has the highest re 
gard for Chung; in his letter to Leather 
neck he wrote: “Mr. Chung joined m« 
on 22 September 1950, before the cap 
ture of Seoul. He served faithfully as 
a battalion interpreter, rifle company 
interpreter and later with H&S Com 
pany, Seventh Marines. Mr. Chung was 
with Fox Company when they were 
trapped in the pass between Yudam-Ni 
and Hagaru-ri. He fought side by side 
with the Marines of Fox Company 

“Mr. Chung’s devotion to the Marine 
Corps has been outstanding, as proved 
by his nickname of ‘Gunny.’ He is one 
ef the South Korean heroes about whom 
you hear very littl—and a staunch 
friend of all Marines 


Two Korean workers (left) discuss labor oo with Second “Mr. Chung is of the finest and has 


Lieutenant J. Greenwald. Chung [right interprets for them many fellow interpreters doing their 
part for the United Nations and the 


United States Marine Corps.” 

This fine tribute from Major Chand 
ler has been substantiated by other 
commending reports from the field. But 
the major’s appreciation for Chung’s 
service is not one-sided; the following 
letters evidence the warm admiration 
and gratitude the interpreter feels for 
his former commanding officer 


% ae coy 


8 May 1952 
Western Korea 

Dear Capt. Chandler: 
It is long time since I wrote you last. 
I am very sorry to have neglected to write 
you so long time. I would like to know 
that how you (continued on page 74) 


Chung's family. “It is pleasant thing,” he wrote, “to watch the 
kids growing. Whenever | am home, they hate to see me off.” 








N MONDAY NIGHTS the 
aged rafters of the New 
York Naval Militia Armory 
at First Avenue and 52nd Street in 
Brooklyn ring with the clamor of vet 
eran drill instructors while a score of 
recruits march and drill on the huge 
gymnasium floor. They are Reservists 
of the Ist Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
resuming their training in preparation 
for the day when they may be sum- 
moned to reinforce the regular Marine 
Corps during a war or national 
emergency. 
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Sgt. E. A. Foley (left) administers plasma ta “wounded” 99 Leonard 


Adler during “Sham Battle” 


— - -—— 
. 


by Capt. Irving Wasserberg 
Photos by TSgt. F. R. Criger 


The Naval Militia Armory has long 
been home for Marines; it's the oldest 
Marine Corps Reserve Unit in New 
York State. Here, today, veterans of 
World War II and the Korean conflict 
combine their know-how experience with 
the fresh enthusiasm of the younger 
recruit. 

Since the Reservist may be required 
to serve on active duty with the regular 
establishment, the requirements for en- 
listment, mental and physical, are simi- 
lar. Prospective boots often believe 
their vision is faulty when they en- 


held at Coney Island to aid blood drive 


counter the Battalion recruiting ser- 
geants. Almost identical twin brothers, 
Sergeants Edmond A. and Joseph V. 
Foley occupy these important billets. 
Although recruiting now requires the 
daily attention of the Inspector-Instruc- 
tor Steff, the two Foleys have become 
so enthusiastic about this project that 
they have brought scores of members 
of a Brooklyn football league to the 
Naval Militia Armory for a birds-eye 
view of the activities of the unit. 

The would-be Marine applies at the 
armory, armed with proof of age (and 





parental consent, if necessary). He is 
interviewed to determine his suitability 
for membership and then takes the 
written Armed Forces Qualification 
Test. His ability to think quickly and a 
general appraisal of his intelligence can 
be calculated from his answers to the 
98 multiple-choice 
the test 

One of those who recently passed this 
exam was Edward G. Anderson, Jr., an 
18-year-old high school student. The 
medical with its blood 
tests, dental charting, and other routine 
probings was young 
Anderson. Meeting all of the essentials, 
he was sworn into the Marine Corps 
Reserve by Lieutenant Colonel Michael 
J. Davidowitch, the commanding officer 
The young man’s father, Master Ser- 
geant Edward G. Anderson, and uncle, 
Sergeant Raymond J. Anderson, both 
active members of the unit and having 
a combined total of 43 years service in 
the Marine Corps Reserve, 
nessed the ceremony 

Edward Jr's. first mention in Leather 
neck occurred in October, 1934, when 
the magazine carried an announcement 
of his birth. His dad was then com 
pleting annual field training at Quantico 
as senior line sergeant with the 462d 
Company, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve 

After the new recruit was sworn into 
the unit he was ushered to the supply 
storeroom where he drew his gear. Like 
other members of the Ist Infantry Bat 
talion, he was issued an allowance of 


questions found in 


examination, 


easy, too, for 


proudly wit 


uniforms, including the regular greens 


but these may not be worn until com- 
pletion of boot training. His gear in- 
cluded an M-1 rifle, pack, a cartridge 
belt, a first aid packet, and canteen. 

Clad in utility clothing and com- 
pletely equipped, Anderson began his 
training in the armory. 

This roomy old building, situated in 
the midst of Brooklyn's industrial 
wharves, is equipped with classrooms 
and a large drill deck needed for the 
recruit course The instruction, ac- 
complished in six weekly periods, is 
designed to provide basic indoctrination 
into military life. There are various 
lectures dealing with the battalion his- 
tory, customs and traditions of the 
Corps, an introduction to the many 
infantry weapons and emphatic instruc 
tion on courtesy and discipline. The 
recruits, under the critical eyes of ex- 
non-commissioned officers 
are required to toe the mark in much 
the same manner as their “brother 
boots” at Parris Island and San Diego 

Later the class is turned over to 
Chief Warrant Officer Joseph Breen 
at the armory range for pistol and rifle 
Here the learns the 
handling, and proper firing 
The value 


perienced 


training. recruit 
care, safe 


positions of these weapons 


of this instruction was manifested by 
the near perfect record of range quali 


Camp 
youngest 
of 217 to 


fication for the battalion at 
Lejeune last summer. The 
Anderson turned in a score 
earn his sharpshooters medal. 

After the crammed periods of orien 
tation, the recruits are classified and 


assigned to one of the battalion com- 
panies for advanced training. Pvt. 
Anderson was turned ovef to Company 
“A.” Some of his classmates began 
specialized training in communications, 
motor transport, administration, and 
other supporting services of an infantry 
battalion. 

Many members of the Platoon Lead- 
ers Class program have availed them- 
selves to the benefits of the battalion 
by joining the unit. One of these is 
Corporal Robert A. Timmons, a St 
Johns College student, who distin 
guished himself by being top man at 
PLC field training conducted at Parris 
Island last summer. Timmons stated, 
“I believe my participation in the Ma- 
rine Reserve Program is doing much 
to enhance my chances of becoming a 
commissioned officer.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Wilbur F. Meyer 
hoff, the unit's Inspector-Instructor, 
twice winner of the Silver Star for 
heroic actions in Korea, and his staff 
devote their full-time attentions to the 
preparation of weekly drills. They are 
constantly available for consultation 
and assistance. They have done much 
of the leg work to facilitate the bat- 
talion’s training. The classrooms are 
readied, training films procured, movie 
projectors made available, and all facil 
ities primed 

During the week, the unit's mail has 
been opened and delivered for review 
to Col. Davidowitch at his Wall Street 
office. Plans of the various staff officers 
have been crystallized and coordinated 

TURN PAGE 





Sergeants A. Dwyer and L. Da Boin erect sign telling all Brooklyn 
Sergeant Major Vern Koenig supervises 


the Marines have landed. 


4 s mt 


Father Peter J. Daly, battalion chaplain, takes time out to pose with 


other members of the unit during summer training at Camp Lejeune 


BROOKLYN RESERVES (cont.) 


by a series of telephone conversations 
Major Edmund J. Quinn, the battalion 
executive officer, is a key man in this 
On drill nights, the battalion 
gears are set in motion when the com 
after 
with 


planning 


manding officer arrives shortly 
1700 for the 
Col. Meyerhoff. Now, just two hours 
before the scheduled drill 


are reviewed and decisions on pending 


usual conference 


final plans 


matters are reached 


Later battalion officers and the 
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assistant inspector-instructors join the 


onfab and the discussions continue 


until all are well acquainted with the 
scheme for the evening 

Under the 
of the day, the battalion guard is posted 
to augment the New York State secur- 
armory. Meanwhile 
battalion arrive 


supervision of the officer 


ity forces at the 
the other men of the 
in a steady stream to contribute their 
locker room chatter and 
in favor of 


share to the 

shed their civilian garb 

Marine Corps uniforms 
Most 


metropolitan 


reside nearby, in 
York, but 


members 


New 


many 


travel long distances to attend drill 
Staff Sergeant Angelo E. LoDuca is 
tops in this category. He clocks over 
110 miles each round trip from Kings 
Park, Long Island, to the Armory 

By seven-fifteen the battalion non- 
coms have herded their younger charges 
onto the drill deck. A careful muster 
is taken by Sergeant Major Marco 
M. De Luca. Officers converge on their 
respective units, and another drill is 
underway. 

The training program is intended to 
assure mobilization readiness of the 
new Marine in a two-year training 
cycle. Forty-eight drills of two-hour 
duration and 15 days of active duty 
training the annual drill 
schedule 

The Ist Infantry Battalion of Brook 
lyn was one of the first Marine Reserve 
units to arrive at Camp Lejeune for 
summer training last year. It was the 
first annual field training for the Re 
servists since the battalion was mobil 
ized at the outbreak of Korean hostili 


ties 


comprise 


During this two-week period, the 
Marines were 


military lore. The 


citizen 
fundamentals of 
first stop was the visit to the rifle 
Brooklyn Marines 
personal weapons 


exposed to the 


range where the 

trained with their 
and fired for official qualification. Later 
they 
engaged in map and compass exercises 
individual 


moved to the field where they 


practiced camouflage, and 
protective technique, conducted ex 
tended order drill and gun drill, and 
carried out small unit problems. Dur 
ing this regular units held 
demonstrations of the Marine 
combat techniques. The training con 


cluded with a smart battalion parade 


period, 
latest 


Instruction at the armory does not 
consist entirely of lecturing and drill 
ing. The unit recently held a Sunday 
session in a mock attack on the North 
Shore of Long Island The 
Marines, using machine guns, mortars 
flame throwers, and bazookas, smashed 


nearby 


through and destroyed a pseudo-ag 
gressor force 

The Ist Infantry Battalion, USMCR 
serves in a dual capacity by its mem 
bership in the New York Naval Mil 
itia. This status makes the unit avail 
able for call to state 
in peacetime and to combat 
with the U.S. Marine Corps during 
periods of national emergency. Actual 
ly, the Marines have not been sum 
moned for active state 
1917, when they were 
protect New York installations 
sabotage. 

In recognition of the unit’s distin 
guished record of heroic and outstand- 
ing achievement since 1916, Borough 
President John Cashmore proclaimed 
April 14, 1952, as Ist Marine Reserve 


active service 


service 


service since 
mobilized to 


from 





Infantry Battalion Day and recom- 
mended the Marine Corps Reserve to 
the youth of Brooklyn. 

Reservists of the battalion, like their 
counterparts of the regular service, 
enjoy extensive recreational facilities. 
Bowling alley, athletic courts, and bil- 
liard tables are located in the armory, 
and periodic parties have been sched- 
uled. A Marine exchange ‘is planned 
The Reservists have already launched 
a comprehensive sports program 

Following quarterly pay days, men 
with time on their hands head for 
New York City and its wide range 
of entertainment. During the baseball 
season, the National League Champion 
Brooklyn Dodgers have played host 
to members of the unit at various 
times 

In the interest of furthering friendly 
community relations, the battalion has 
participated in numerous local func 
tions. The unit’s history divulges fre 
quent participation in events such as 
Brooklyn's Memorial Day parades, vet 


erans’ organizations ceremonies, and 
Red Cross programs 

The effect of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act on the individual youth 
has been discussed by the Inspector 
Instructor and his assistants in schools 
and civic groups. Although these talks 
are offered as a public service, in- 
creased recruiting follows most talks 

The ist Infantry Battalion has some 
of the best rifle marksmen in_ the 
Marine Corps Reserve Col. David- 
owitch is a Distinguished Rifle Marks- 
man. WO Breen is a former member 
of the Marine Corps Reserve National 
Rifle Team. A seven-man rifle team, 
captained by Technical Sergeant J. B. 
Rossman is vying for honors in the 
Third Marine Corps Reserve District 
small bore rifle competition. Firing 
is done on the same armory range 
which is used to train recruits 

The fine reputation for esprit de corps 
and training, long enjoyed by Marines, 
is safe in the hands of Reservists like 
these END 


Alibis and tall stories are circulated by Ist Battalion Reservists 
as carbines get the oil treatment at Camp Lejeune rifle range 


KOREAN DISPLAT™ 


Brig.Gen. J. C. McQueen (center) and Lt.Col. W. F. Myerhoff (left) 
inspect liberated North Korean rifle with Colonel Paul W. Russell 


Pvt. E. G. Anderson, Jr., receives his sharpshooter medal from his 
father, MSgt. Anderson, as Sgt. R. J. Anderson, an uncle, looks on 





The 


Tim Duncan’‘s opinion of the Woman Marine in 


by Al Scott 


his office was distorted until a moment of 
decisive action brought her into focus 


HE MAN HOLDING the gun pointed it di- 
rectly at the left pocket button on Tim Dun- 
can’s khaki shirt. He was a big man and in his 

eyes Tim could see the cold determination of a killer 
He stood with his back to the wall and the corners of his 
mouth twitched as he levelled the sawed-off shotgun. He 
wore a yellow sun helmet and green dungarees with a 
large yellow “P” painted on one trouser leg 

Acting First Sergeant Tim Duncan grasped the edges 
of his desk and stared at the prisoner with the gun 
His brain rushed at top speed as he realized the im- 
mediate danger of the five people in his office. Sud- 
denly his main concern was for Irene. She stood less 
than three feet from the prisoner who held the gun; she 
was tense but did not seem to be frightened. She shot 
Tim an anxious glance. The clock in the Casual Com 
pany office ticked loudly and Tim returned Irene’s look 
When he glanced at Irene, the events of the morning 
began jabbing at his mind 

The morning had begun like any other. He had 
leaned back in this chair at this desk staring at the 
lutter of unfinished court memos. The Casual Com 
pany office at Camp Pendleton had been busy with the 
hum of morning activity. Tim had been in ill humor 
He had 120 prisoners to take care of, and lately the Old 
Man had been giving him a rough time with a lot of 
seemingly unnecessary corrections on the change sheets 

In Korea, 24-year old Tim Duncan had been wounded 

wounded just enough to get him a Purple Heart and 
i Stateside desk. So here he was, a Stateside clown 
with the “Tim Duncan situation” very much in doubt 

He had picked up a morning report from his incom 
ing basket and had checked it for errors. “Hey Delbert,” 
he had yelled, “step up here.” 

Corporal Irene Delbert had pushed her chair away 
from her typewriter and come over to the First Ser 
geant’s desk. Her green uniform was immaculate and 
emphasized a fine figure. Her hair was smooth and dark 


Illustrated by 
Sgt. A. J. Prizzi 
Leatherneck Staff Artist 
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IRENE (cont.) 


and clustered in small uneven curls 
She had waited calmly 

“Look Brain Child,” the first ser 
geant had said sarcastically, “You've 
got this 
the wrong column.” 

Her large green eyes had 
and her lips had straightened into a 
“I'm sorry sergeant,” she had 
said calmly, “I'll do it over.” 

“Never mind, I'll change it in ink,” 
he had said 

Three months ago when he had re 
turned to Pendleton after more than 
a year in Korea, he had found the 
place over-run with Women Marines 
Oh, he had read about them but the 
fact that there were actually corporals 


‘number of men joined’ in 
flashed 


firm line 


and sergeants and even lieutenants had 
made his lower lip turn upward in a 


Now there were three of them 
' 


sneer 
in his office 

He had looked up at 
thought about the business-like manner 
handled the correspond 
Her usual 


Irene and 


in which she 
ence and the personnel cards 
competence had increased his annoy 
ance 

“It won't take me long to do it over,’ 
Irene had said 

“Never mind, I'll do it myself and 
right,” he had snapped. “It's 
eleven o'clock, Delbert better 
knock off for chow.” 
had walked back to her type 
desk hurriedly 
grabbed her handbag and left the office 

Tim had drummed his fingers on the 


get it 
you'd 


Irene 


writer cleared her 


large green blotter, picked up another 


paper and over it but his 


Vaguc 


glanced 
mind had lacked concentration 
thoughts about Irene had 
him. Why couldn't he just accept her 
presence—treat her like the others in 
his office—like Bob Dale? Or like the 
other two Women Marines? Why did 
he seem to pick on Irene? Maybe he 
could have her transferred; no, that 
would be the easy way out. He'd lick 
the problem when he had more time to 
think about it 
Tim concentrated on the paper in 

his hand. His eyes rested on a name 
in the middle of the sheet. He tossed 
the sheet to Dale, the Casual Company 
Message Center Clerk 

“Dale, we've got to get this man out 
of the brig this afternoon for inter- 
view.” 

“Who's that?” Dale had asked 

“Man by the name of Ballard. You 
know. The guy that stowed away 
aboard ship and deserted his outfit at 
Inchon.” 

“Oh, yeah,” Dale had replied. “I 
heard about him. I hope they lock that 
character up for keeps.” 


perplexed 
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“They probably will. He's no good 
—a bad Marine. You know, I can 
stomach a lousy Red. I can even stand 
a guy who steals from a buddy. But 
there's one guy in my books that’s ten 
degrees lower than a snake and that's 
a bad Marine.” 

Dale had laughed grimly. “I wish 
they'd give me just five minutes alone 
with that guy.” 

“He's 
They're 
this afternoon 
order to get him out 


already break 
bringing him out of solitary 
We'll need a release 
How's about 


tried one 


typing one out for me?” 

“Sure.” 

The first sergeant dug into an incom 
ing basket and riffled through 
sheets, couldn't find what he was look- 
ing for. Then he tried another basket 
No luck there either 

“Hey Dale, look in the file and see 
if you can find Ballard’s Service 
Record Book, will you?” 

Bob Dale had searched in vain It 


some 











isn't here, Tim. I think Irene filed it 
somewhere. She had it this morning.” 

“Oh she did, and I suppose she’s 
the only one in this office, who knows 
where it is a 


Tim had There 


stopped abruptly 
it was again, that same resentment 


“That's about it, Tim,” Dale had 
said. “She keeps those files pretty well 
to herself.” 

“She isn’t supposed to keep them to 
herself, dammit, those files are sup- 
posed to be kept so that people can 
find things when they want them, and 
she knows that.” 

“Take it easy, Tim,” Bob had said 
cautiously. “You can ask her when she 
gets back.” 

“Don't worry, I will .. .” 

Tim's anger had grown as he sat in 
the empty office after Dale had gone 
to lunch. But it had become a dis- 
turbing anger which seemed to have 
turned against his own confusion 

When the 12 o'clock whistle sounded, 
the door of the Casual Company office 
opened and Irene walked in. Tim Dun- 


can had not gone to chow and the green 
blotter was partially cleared of the 
court memos. Bob Dale and the other 
two girls had returned before Irene 
had removed her cap. In the lull which 
had followed, Tim sat quietly at his 
desky glaring across the office at Irene 
Suddenly he arose and in a few strides 
he was in front of her. 

“Delbert, would you mind telling me 
where you put Ballard’s § Service 
Record Book?” 

She had smiled. 
basket.” 

“It belongs in the cabinet, doesn't 
it?” 

Irene had met his gaze. “The case 
was pending, that’s why I didn’t fil 
Ag 

Why, oh why, was she always right 
Tim had asked himself. 

“You might let somebody 
where things are before you shove off. 
I sat around here for half the noon 
hour looking for it.” 

“I don't work during the noon hour,” 
she replied evenly 

“That has no bearing on the matter,” 
Tim had shouted. “If that SRB is sup 
posed to be in the files, that’s where 
I want it kept, understand?” 

Irene’s composure had _ infuriated 
Tim. My files are in perfect order,” 
she had said. “If you want anything 
all you have to do is ask me.” 

“Oh, all I have 
What are you trying to do, make your 
self indispensable?” 

“I'm glad you brought that up,” 
she smiled. “If there were a Marine 
available to take my job, I wouldn't 
be here. This is a woman's war, too, 
and the realize that the 
better.” 

Sgt. Duncan glared, but he thought 
in a way she's right, I guess. But 
the Corps is still no place for a woman 
Without another word, Tim had re 
turned to his desk. A brooding look 
had come into his eyes; he had gained 
nothing by his tirade 

Irene had returned calmy to her 
work. At that moment the hall door 
had opened. A figure attired in green 
dungarees had entered and stood at 
attention with his arms folded. He had 
been followed by a Marine with a 
shotgun, who had stepped in and re- 
mained exactly four paces behind him 

By the time the procession had 
reached the center of the room, the 
first sergeant was surveying the figure 
in green from behind his desk. The 
man in dungarees towered in height. 
His face was dark and there was a 
slight twitch at the corner of his mouth. 
His large staring eyes had followed 
Tim's movements. 

“Ballard,” he had snapped, “you 
deserted your outfit during the Inchon 
landing and (continued on page 76) 
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know 


to do is ask you 


sooner you 
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To insure that America’s combat pilots 
will have the world’s best planes, 16 en- 
tirely new aircraft models will be put into 
production in the next three years. Since 
the outbreak of fighting in Korea, the 
industry has turned out seven new military 


aircraft models. 


\ new aire raft propeller in orporating 


the widest blades ever built has been 
placed in limited production by Hamilton 
Standard United Aijrcraft 
Corporation. The new prop, when mount- 
ed on a 5500 horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft 


propulsive thrust for 


Division of 


I-34 turboprop engine, will give 
take-off than 


any other propeller-engine combination in 


more 


a similar advanced stage of development. 


Mrs. Winston Churchill, wife of the 
British Minister, 
the world’s first new angled-deck 


carrier, HMS HERMES. 
The angled deck is a British idea which 


Prime recently launched 


aircraft 


without any pos- 


enables aircraft to land 
sibility 
ating positions, or aircraft parked at the 
deck. 


part 


of over-running the catapult oper- 


This is 
of the 


forward end of the flight 
achieved by “jutting-out” 


deck so that 


angle of 


flight aircraft may land 


diagonally at an about eight 


degrees to the fore and aft line. The 
effect is equivalent to increasing the length 
of the deck by 40 per cent. This 


system also accept 


flight 
makes it possible to 


more aircraft and planes of higher per 


formanc e 


According to the Aircraft Industries 


Association, current records prove that 


the nation’s airlines are safer than its 
railroads and the 

During the 12 month period from Oc- 
tober, 1951, through September, 1952, the 


I S 


family automobile 


domestic scheduled airlines regis 


tered the lowest fatality rate in airline 
history For the one-year fatal 


S.-built planes were 0.38 


period, 


ities in these [ 


million miles flown 


with 2.4 deaths per 100 


per 100 passenger 


This compares 


million passenger miles in automobiles 
and 0.43 per 100 million passenger miles 
1951 1952 


been released 


in trains during Figures for 


have not yet 


Bell Aircraft Corporation has diverted 
2 number of Model 47D-Is into the air 
forces of several foreign governments. This 
is in addition to supplying this country’s 
commercial helicopter operators. 
Norwegian, Danish, Italian and Chilean 
air forces are either using 47D-Is or have 


signed contracts for them. Bell helicopters 


are also in use by the Canadian, Philip- 
pine, and Chinese Nationalist air 
as well as the Argentine Navy. 


for« es 
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One of the most complete production 


control metallurgical laboratories in the 
nation will be established by Chrysler at 
(Calif.) 


insure the 


its Dodge San Leandro plant. 


Purpose is to improve and 


quality of propellers manufactured there. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s Mariet- 
ta (Ga.) factory will be used to turh out 
new C-1L30A 
for the Air Force. 
B-47 jet 


pt oduction there. 


turbo-prop cargo transports 
This is in addition to 
already in 


bombers which are 


Within two years after the outbreak of 
American manufacturers 


10,000 planes to the 


the Korean war, 
delivered more than 


nation’s air services, 


Employment in aircraft industries will 
climb to a high of 875,000 by 
1954. At this mark the industry will have 


tripled its pre-Korea work force. 


January, 


shortages are in 
highly skilled 
Among semi professional workers, most ur 


Biggest engineering, 


scientific, and categories. 


gently needed are engineering aides and 


all types of draftsmen and electronic tech 
Skilled 


nicians. workers in greatest de 


The first released photo of the “silver” 


mand are jig and fixture builders, tool 
designers, tool and die makers, machinists, 
aircraft mechanics, engine mechanics, ma- 
and sheet metal 


chine tool operators 


workers. 


a 


Supersonic speeds have so increased the 
complexity of modern military planes that 
the electrical and electronic gear alone in 


the cockpit of ome jet aircraft today is 


equal (in complexity) to the combined 


circuits of a cotty power system, a radio 
broadcasting system, a television broadcast 
ing station, and the fire control system of 


a battleship. 


Mx I Jonnell 


released by 


First photos of the “silver 
F2H-3 
the Navy, showing the twin-jet fighter on 
a routine test flight Missouri 
near the home of McDonnell 


Banshee were recently 


over the 
countryside 
Aircraft Corporation in St. Louis. 

The “All-Weather” 
production order now 
finish as 
Navy 


units will test the new 


fighter is one of a 
including airplanes 


with an anodized well as ones 


with the conventional blue finish 


Navy fleet 


to determine 


finish 


its durability during carrier 


operations, 


Greatly improved radar, which permits 


combat missions under all weather condi 


tions, more powerful armament, and in 


features 


creased internal fuel capacity, are 


of the F2H-3. 


McDonnell F2H-3 Banshee 


shows twin-jet in flight. Navy is testing anodized finish for durability 








ERNE GAGNE 


WRESTLING RAGE 
WHO'S BEATING 
THE PROS WITH 9 
AMATEUR TACTICS: 











by MSgt. Thurston Willis 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


X-MARINE Verne Gagne is 
one of the hottest grapplers 


in the professional wrestling 


game today, and many experts are con 
vinced that he will relieve Lou Thesz 
of his heavyweight crown in 1953. The 
two met twice in 1952 but each bout 
tied itself into a draw 

A year and a half after Gagne had 
turned pro, he took the Junior Heavy 
weight Crown from Sonny Meyers 
Gagne is a scientific grappler and re 
fuses to play the “ham-actor” role 
adopted by the majority of pro mat 
men. He wrestles “straight,” avoiding 


iT WAS 
ROUGHER IN 
BOoT CAmp/ 


VERN VACATED HIS 
JUNIOR HEAV?PWEIGHT 


TITLE TO TACKLE THE 
BIG BOYS, 


uair-pulling, eye-gouging, high jump 
ing and fancy robes. His clean strategy 
and disregard for ridiculous exhibition 
ism have paid off in popularity 
Gagne’s first grapple-for-pay match 
was a surprise. He was unprepared for 
the vicious tactics of the pro ranks 
when he met Abe Kashey. Kashey 
wasted no time in introducing Gagne 
to the illegal twists of the trade. In 
the early stages of the match he had 
the freshman reeling. Disqualified in 
the first fall, Kashey was unable to 
withstand the fury of the youngster 
who stuck to the standards of the 


Illustrated by Corp. R. C. Southee 





«++ VERN WAS IN 
THE CORPS 





ONLY A PRO 
FOUR YEARS 
GAGNE RATES 
NUMBER ONE AS 
CHALLENGER TO 
THE HEAVYWEIGHT 
CROWN AS WELL 
AS TOPS Wild THE 
FANS FOR HIS 
CLEAN, EXCITING 








amateur ranks. Kashey will never for- 
get the beating he suffered—several 
weeks of recuperation were needed be- 
fore Abe was able to return to the ring 
wars. 

Robbinsdale, Minnesota, a suburb of 
Minneapolis, is Gagne’'s birthplace. He 
attended Robbinsdale high school where 


he won the Minnesota high school 
wrestling championship. His football 
record with the Minnesota Gophers is 
as brilliant as his mat career, but 
wrestling is his favorite profession. He 
turned down a Bear contract and quit 
the Green Bay Packers because of this 
preference. 


AT HOME ON 

THE GRIDIRON 

AS WELL AS 
THE MAT, 


HE PLAYED 
END FOR 

MINNESOTA 
IN 1948 / 


Experts disagree about the ability 
and future of this 200-pounder. Some 
believe that he lacks the weight to take 
the crown from Lou Thesz; other ex- 
perts insist that his speed, scientific 
knowledge of the game and _ intelli- 
gence will offset any disadvantage in 
weight. END 
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Earle Marines ride mounted 
patrol along the Depot fence. » 


orses were “Army Surplus” 
Phote by SSoet. Lealie Smith 
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KARLE, N.D. 


by SSgt. John P. McConnell 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


’ HE LITTLE STATE of New 
Jersey contributes 26 of its 
square miles for the ac 

commodation of one of the largest 
ammunition depots in the world—NAD 
Earle, N. J. During World War II 
transports and warships loaded ammo 
here on a ‘round the clock schedule 
Although the depot is a Naval instal 
lation, Allied ground troops in Europs 
received a lot of powder and shell with 
the Earle, N. J., return address. These 
materials were forwarded to enemy 
positions where they disappeared 
along with the positions 

After V-E Day, Earle’s “Handle 

With Caution” shipments were hustled 
off to the Pacific for unwelcome de 
livery to the Japanese When the 
islands were still and the addressees 
in the caves had been flushed to an 
nihilation, the depot concentrated on a 
reclamation and salvage program 


Today, activity is less frenzied than 
during those turbulent days of the last 
World War, but American forces 
throughout the world, including the 
Far East, are still getting a share of 
their ammo out of Earle 

And wherever there’s ammo, there's 
a need for heavy security. A Marine 
Detachment of 150 men handles this 
major job at Earle. They've been pa 
trolling the magazine areas for more 
than nine years; in fact, they were doing 
duty there even before the post's official 
commissioning ceremonies had taken 
place 

The detachment is a guard outfit, 
but Marines arriving at Earle find that 
there are no walking posts. Aside from 
the few gate posts, everyone rides— 
usually in a pick-up or a jeep, but 
there is also the somewhat doubtful 
pleasure of the horse patrol. A dozen 
nags are maintained by the depot for 
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mounted vigil over the rough ground. 

Men for this detail are chosen for 
their former experience with animals; 
if they were farmhands or cowboys they 
rate consideration. The horses, obtained 
from the Army which had used them 
long ago with artillery units, would not 
qualify at a fancy equine show but 
they are well cared for in spite of it. 
Maybe the Marines are really fond of 
the nags or they may have a natural 
respect for old age—the youngest 
horse is 14 years old and the oldest is 
22. The animals have more time in the 
service than the men who ride them. 

Fire is, of course, the big hazard 
If a blaze breaks at a _ neighboring 
community, anywhere within a five 
mile radius, Marines are 
emergency towers, located in key areas 
They remain there to maintain links in 
the communication network, until the 
fire is put out. On the depot the fire 
department is manned by civilians but 
the Marines are always on call as 
auxiliary firemen. 

Most of the ammo is handled by 
civilian workers and although the fire 
safety record at Earle has been excel 
lent, Marine sentries keep close watch 
for the forgetful ten per cent who might 
disregard a “No Smoking” sign 

Deer roam free over the entire depot 
area and they are protected by orders 
Patrols find 


posted on 


forbidding their harm 


them a minor nuisance, particularly 


during early December when the short, 
Jersey deer season is open. Migration 
doubles during this period and Marines 
have the additional chore of keeping 
nimrods from stalking their quarries too 
close to the depot. A few wild shots 
could do a lot of damage at Earle. 

Although the deer find sanctuary at 
the depot, wild dogs which occasionally 
rampage in the boondocks are less 
fortunate. Marine scouting parties are 
formed to hunt down and kill the 
canines which have reverted to vicious 
beasts. 

A great deal of the detachment'’s off 
post time is spent on lectures and class- 
room work. Sergeant Theron B. Coch- 
ran, training NCO, rigid 
schedule which includes the usual mili 
tary subjects. Small arms, guard duties, 
close order drill, leadership, tactics and 
other facets of Corps know-how receive 
their share of attention 

The Marine Barracks area resembles 


enforces a 


a college campus. The buildings are 
built of red brick and they are sur 
rounded by carefully trimmed green 
grass and a number of pine trees. With 
the exception of the mess hall and 
chapel, the buildings are constructed in 
the usual double-deck style 

It's a quiet place. Only mess forma 
tions, the changing of the guard, clos 
order drill and that five-minute interval 
when liberty call is sounded, break the 


characteristic calm 


Photo Rud Ral 


Pvt. Martin Lederman, main gate sentry, checks out civilian worker. 
Size and danger of huge ammo stock underlies tight security at Earle 


Probably the atmosphere 
which prevails is due to fine living 
conditions and good chow. Staff NCOs 
and sergeants enjoy private rooms, 
while the lower ranks share uncrowded 
Daily quarters inspections 
Technical Ser 


mess 


peaceful 


squadbays. 
insure neat interiors 
geant Howard L. Branscom, the 
sergeant, and his cooks and bakers pre 
pare a consistent appetizing menu. If 
there are any complaints, they certainly 
do not influence the mess hall's patron 
age 

An immaculate 


dispensary eases 


with routine treat 
ments. Serious cases are handled either 
at Ft. Monmouth or at St. Alban's 
Naval hospital in Long Island 

For married personnel there are a 


limited number of homes on the post 


minor maladies 


which are singled out to some officers 
and higher-ranking enlisted personnel 
Quarters ashore are easy to find and 
rents are lower than those around most 
major military installations 

The man who aboard after 
liberty call can relax with the ordinary 


might 


stays 


on-the-post divertissements. He 
make the basketball team which plays 
other service teams in Jersey, or if he 


he can join one of the 
intramural teams which use the Earle 
A library, recreation room with 


likes bowling 


alleys 
TV and combination coffee shop-beer 
garden round out the other facilities 
The small number of military personnel 
limits recreational 


aboard the depot 


expenditures. The recreation board is 
a Navy function but the Marines are 
represented 

The depot is approximately 50 miles 
from New York City and about 70 
from Philadelphia. Usually the Ma 
rines head for the Jersey towns of Red 
Bank, Freehold, Asbury Park or New 
ark. The 


far from a traffic-laden highway and 


main gate, unfortunately, is 


commercial transportation is non 
existent. This situation has been al 
leviated by a Navy bus which leaves 
liberty call and hauls 
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Photo by Rudolf Balmer 
Major Eugene H. Haffey, winner of the Silver Star while a company 
commander in Korea, is CO at Earle. Captain Herbert Hand is Exec. 
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Sergeant Major Carl Montgomery and SSgt. Wardell Taylor check 


routine correspondence. 


Topkick was an Army lieutenant in WW | 


EARLE, N. J. (cont.) 


troops to nearby resorts. The big gripe 
about this setup is the schedule; the 
bus returns for the pickup at the 
Cinderella deadline of 2400. Most 
Jersey bistros stay open much later, 
and the temptation to pass up this bus 
can develop into a ten-mile hike or a 
terrific taxi bill. A few of the men 
have found a solution to the transpor- 
tation problem with their own cars or 
dates with car-owning local belles who 
are willing to go home alone—after 
dropping the boys at the depot! 

Maybe the fact that the gals tire of 
going home alone accounts for the 
number of single Marines who report 
for duty at the depot and put in chits 
for allotments before it’s time to shove 
off for their next station 

The task of maintaining harmony be- 
tween the large number of civilian 
workers, Navy personnel and Marines 
could be difficult, but under the capa 
ble direction of Captain P. C. Wirtz, 
a veteran Navy officer and CO of the 
depot, the three groups operate on the 
post with no discord 

The present commanding officer of 
the Marine Barracks is Major Eugene 
H. Haffey, an officer whose career has 
not been limited to desk jobs. As a 
rifle company commander in Korea he 
won the Silver Star for taking a heavily 
defended and fortified enemy position 
near Hwachon, and holding it against 
heavy counterattacks 

In the Earle detachment, military 
bearing, courtesy and discipline are 
highly maintained. Major Haffey sets 
an example and the Marines under his 
command present a sharp appearance 

Master Sergeant Carl Montgomery, 
the Sergeant Major, is a veteran of 
World War I; he served as an Army 
First Lieutenant in the infantry and 








aw action against the Jerries. After 
the war he spent some time as a civil 
ian, then decided to try a hitch in the 
Marines. Since 1926 he's been seeing 
the world—Nicaragua, Haiti, the heavy 
cruiser Vincennes, Quantico, Norfolk 
and other Stateside posts. In a few 
months he'll be eligible to get out on 
30. He's reticent about whether he'll 
raise chickens or try to equal his 
friend Harry Bartley’s mark of 44 years 
in the Corps 

Although most Earle Marines ar 
comparatively youngsters, Commission 
ed Warrant Officer Frederick C. Buech 
mann, Jr., Barracks Supply Officer and 
his NCO-I-C, Master Sergeant Dan B 
Harrigan, have a total of 44 years in 
the Marine Corps. Buechmann has 18 
while Harrigan can pull his time with 
26 

Besides its own Marines, Earle car 
ries administratively about 20 Marines 
who attend school at nearby Ft. Mon 
mouth, the Army Signal Corps head 
yuarters. This means additional work 
for Staff Sergeant Wardell J. Taylor 
Jr.. and his clerks who often put in 
yvertime to keep their records current 

Marines at Ft. Monmouth are taking 
courses in teletype operating, teletype 
equipment, motion picture sound re 
ording and a telephone set-up called 
dial central office 

At Earle there are only a half dozen 
Staff NCOs but old Corps military dis 
cipline is the order of the day; a ser 
geant has a sergeant’s responsibility and 
he gets the corresponding respect. And 
that goes for corporals—when a Marine 
gets a promotion at the depot, he 
earns it END 


Sergeant Tom Murray bakes 
pastry for 150 Marine patrons 
at NAD, Earle, New Jersey 
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Earle Marines get plenty of schooling and drilling when they are not 
on post. Daily training keeps the troops sharp on weapons and orders 
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Omnipresent close order drill breaks early morning silence of Marine 
Barracks area. Modern living quarters make the duty more pleasant 
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HAT’'S YOUR NAME, 
son?” “Pfc Herbert 
Rhinebeck, sir,” the 

grimy-faced boy replied. He almost 

saluted. The colonel saw it and laughed. 

“This hole is so small,” he said 
gravely, “that I think we can forego 
military courtesy.” 

“Yes sir,” the private said. He shifted 
his legs so his canteen stopped prodding 
him in the back 

“Mind you,” the colonel said, “I'm 
not complaining about your accommo 
dations. It was built for one and we 
are two. And I am your guest.” 

What a character, the private 
thought 

Outside the hole, the world was a 
noisy, slam-bang confusion Mortars 
still fluttered overhead and the machine 
guns spoke to each other in clattering 
hysteria. The noises of small-arms fire 
had receded, though 

The colonel, listening, shook his 
head. “Imagine being over-run at my 
age. Just when you start thinking you 
know everything and that nothing will 
ver surprise you again 

You think they'll be back, colonel? 
The boy's face was tense, his breathing 
shallow 

The colonel smiled. “Be back? Cer 
tainly son Brissen will counter 
attack within the hour. Damned em 
barrassing. I can hear him now 
that damned old relic of Tun’s Tavern 
he’s gotta be a big wheel and belly out 
to his outposts once a weck! The 
olonel laughed ‘Son, I am gonna 
atch holy hell. Maybe lose my com 
mand. The Reds must have timed 
their attack just to embarrass m« 

I don't know about that,” the pri 
vate said soberly But I'm damned 
glad somebody's here with me 

The colonel laughed softly And 
that, private, makes it all worth it 


The boy got to his knees and peered 


autiously over the rim of the hols 
His helmet scraped against the foliage 
ym a low-hanging bush next to it 


How's it look, son? 

Not so good, sir I guess the first 
wave is well past us, but there are more 
omin’ up the slopes. Not too near us 
though. Maybe they won't spot us 

You were very wise, digging in next 
to all this brush. It’s possible your 
foresight will save our lives 

The private looked down at him, his 
face troubled Colonel, you and I, we 
put up a hell of a fight but we're still 
alive. Will they understand that when 
they come back?” 

We don't have to apologize for be 
ing alive, son. Look down the hill and 
see if you can count how many we 
got between us.” The colonel looked 


down affectionately to the carbine on 
his knees. And he had almost settled 


for the damned forty-five 





The boy squinted, and his lips moved 


Don't forget we're on the extreme 
flank. The enemy must have only sent 
two squads up at this point, thinking 
was nothing here 
“I wonder how 


“Probably almost all, son 


get, this part of the 
Nobody really digs in 


wiped perspiration from his 





¢ 
t 


colonel chuckled 





Brissen will be back soon. We've 
never let them hold this hill for more 
than a few hours.” The colonel licked 
his lips and spat. He eyed the private’s 
canteen longingly. “How long you been 
in the Marines, Herbie?” 

The boy spoke over his shoulder 
Fourteen months, sir.” 

“Fourteen months.” The _ colonel 
nodded thoughtfully. “I've been in 24 
years. And for about 20 of those 24 
years I've been giving people holy hell 
for things like . like forgetting their 
canteens.” 


The boy looked down slowly. “You 


thirsty sir I mean, Horace?” 
Herbie, my boy,” the colonel said 
whole-heartedly, “I would give half 


interest on my retirement pay for one 
lousy drink of chlorinated water.” He 
pat again, dryly 

The private restrained a grin, pull 
ing the canteen from his hip Here 
have some of mine 

The colonel accepted it without look 
ng at the boy. He coughed. “Today 
has been one damned embarrassment 
after another.” He took a mouthful of 
water, rinsed it around his mouth and 
et it trickle down his throat Ahh 
Herbic you're just lable to make 


orporal out of this. It was damned 


areless of me damned careless 

It sure was Horace,” the boy 
iodded soberly But who would figure 
in old guy like you would be here in 
the first place It was out before 
the boy was aware he had said it. He 
flushed miserably I sure am sorry 
if 


But the colonel only nodded humbly 
Yes of course you're right 
Herbie. I should be back with Major 
Brissen. You know, I might be a gen 
ral today if I hadn't pulled so many 
damned fool stunts like this.’ 

Well,” the private said generously 

ou still might make it 

I doubt it. Yes, I seriously doubt 


I'll sure be pulling for you, colonel 
After the shootin’ you did here this 
morning We'd be dead if you wasn't 


uch a damn fine shot with that 


arbine 

The colonel expanded visibly You 
think I did all right?” 

All right Hell Horace, sit 


yu got two for my one 
The old man eyed the boy gratefully 


Iwo for one? Oh, now come Herbi« 
not that many you're just 
being nice to an old damned fool He 


at up straighter against the dirt wall 
Let's say we split ‘em right down the 
middle 

OK, but it was some shootin 

Herbie, you're right, it was somé 
hooting! And I'm pleased as hell and 
don't let me try to hide it. It’s been 
ne hell of a while since I had a chance 
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OVERRUN (cont.) 


to test the old eye . . . Come to think 
of it,” the colonel snapped his fingers, 
“I'd forgotten. I shot expert in boot 
camp. Lord, what a long time ago that 
was.” 

The boy nodded, impressed. “I only 
shot sharpshooter.” 

“Well, son, you sure shot 
here today.” 

From behind them, the firing in 
creased in intensity. The private cocked 
his head. “They must be counter- 
attacking, sir." His voice quivered with 
excitement. 

The colonel checked the magazine 
under his carbine. “It won't be long 
now. We might get a chance to im 
If the Reds pass 
us near enough on the return trip.” 
He spoke easily, letting his hand fall 
on the boy's back. “I don't know about 
you, but I'm scared as hell.” 

The private’s face was white 
the grime, but he smiled at the older 
“Hell, sir, don't let that worry 
I never been so scared.” 


expert 


prove our score, son 


under 


man 
you. So am I 

“That sure makes me feel a lot bet- 
ter, Herbie 

“We'll 
and I.” 

“How many clips you got left for 
your M-1?” 

“Three rounds and one clip, sir.” 

The colonel nodded. “Well, I'll tell 
you what. I have almost 60 rounds left 
for this carbine. That trigger finger of 
yours isn’t as stiff and tired as mine 
Here, you take the carbine and let me 
try the M-1.” 

The boy smiled at the colonel. “Hell, 
sir, you don’t have to do that. I'll be 


murder them, colonel. You 


“Now, Herb, don't take 
of my rank. I don't want to make it 


advantage 


an order.” 
“But 
“Private,” 
“Yes sir.” 
They swapped weapons 
“I didn't want to pull my rank like 
that, Herbie.” 
“It's all right, sir 
talked back.” 
“You're not sore, Herbie?” 
The boy looked into the colonel's face 


the colonel said stiffly 


I shouldn't have 


for a long moment. “No no sir,” 


he said softly. “I'm not sore.” 

The colonel got to his knees stiffly 
“The trouble is, they'll be coming down 
at us this time, instead of up. We 
won't see them till they're in grenade 


distance. Listen! I never realized how 


much deeper our small-arms fire sounds 


than theirs... 
“It's closer. I guess they won't have 

much trouble pushing them Commies 

back, sir.” 
“Brissen'’s a man 


good B'God, 
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they're all good men, Herbie. And so 
are you and I. You lose sight of it 
when you're behind the lines.” The 
colonel sucked in his stomach and his 
eyes brightened under the helmet. “A 
man can be awfully dirty up here, and 
still feel clean.” He looked down, 
abashed. “Now, doesn’t that make a 
lot of sense? I guess I'm a little rock- 
happy.” 

“I don't know,” the boy said. “I’m 
sure glad you're here.” 

They listened awhile to the thunking 
mortars. The earth was trembling and 
the wind had shifted, bringing the heat- 
blown stink of cordite from over the 
crest of the hill. 

The colonel drew back the bolt of 
the rifle half-way to see if there was 
a round in the chamber. “Won't be 
long now, Herb.” 

The boy nodded, peering up the slope 
Sweat ran down his neck and stained 
the back of his blouse His mouth 
twitched and he turned to the colonel. 
“Sir I guess maybe I’m rock-happy 
too. I'd sure like to shake hands with 
you before it starts.” 

“I think that would be fine, Herbie.” 
He held out his hand and they shook 
firmly. A stray artillery shell landed 
nearby and filtered a fine haze of dry 
dust over the hole. 

The firing was almost overhead now. 
The two men crouched, their weapons 
poking through the sparse shrubbery 

Men appeared further down along 
the crest. They were firing down the 
reverse slope as they ran. 

“Don't waste your ammo on them,” 
the colonel said. “Too far off.” 

“We'll be all right if they all come 
back from that direction, sir.” 

“Yes, Herbie, we will.” 

The bulky, padded figures 
everywhere along the crest now 


were 


Their 


retreat wasn't confused. The men were 
well in hand and had accomplished 
their mission. 

“They don’t want us to dig in,” the 
colonel explained quietly. “Tomorrow 
we'll knock them off their hill for the 
same reason. And go back.” He shook 
his head. “It’s a new kind of war 
You can keep your ground, but don’t 
dig in.” He stopped at the boy’s intake 
of breath. “See something, Herb?” 

“Yeah . . . directly over us. About 
a dozen. They might go by without 
spotting us . “" 

The colonel leaned 
poked branches aside. “Look at that,” 
he said wonderingly. “Takin’ their 
sweet time and some are even laughing 
Guess we could take the smiles off 
their faces, eh son?” 

“We sure could, colonel.” The boy's 
voice was tense. 

“They're so close . . . look at them 
will you.” He moved the rifle carefully 
and had the tallest enemy soldier in 
his sights. “Herb, boy, look at that 
bugger smiling.” His finger started to 
tighten on the trigger, then it relaxed 

He looked at the boy, his cheek still 
pressed flat against the stock of the 
rifle. “I'll leave it up to you, Herb. 
They'll go by without seeing us prob 
ably.” 

“Make it an order, sir. I don’t know 
what to do. I'm not brave.” 

“I can’t do that, Herb. But I guess 
we'd be damn fools to risk it now.” 
He peered upslope again until the same 
soldier was back in his sights. “Well, 
suppose we see how many we could 
have knocked off. That big baby would 
be first, I tell you son.” 

The soldiers would pass some 50 
yards to their left. 

The boy’s voice was soft and it 
shook a little. (continued on page 73) 
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THE WHITE CROSS 














But the thing gets off in a burst of speed, And her driver's got another girl, in the 

{ In rows so straight and the rest is up to you sea, off another land 
: Their beauty bright, 

There lie our men, Oh, ride ‘er down the dusty road, you'll Her name ain't nothing purty, like Katey 
t They lived by night. wash tonight in the sea, Jane or Sue, 

They joined the ranks There's someone waiting for your load, And she’s just another number on the 

To build our might, of ammo and ration “¢ beach at Wolmi-du 

Then gave their, all The thing ain’t got no saddle, and it She's carried on the roster as “Tractor, 

In every fight bucks and snorts at twenty, land or sea. 

Our memories come But the job gets done, the war is won, A rusting hunk of punctured iron, a 

With just the sight and the infantry has a-plenty shot-up L-V-1 

Of cows so straight 

With beauty bright, This ain't no bloody ‘ero, nor it ain't by SSgt. James M. Perry 






no bucket of tin, 
It's just a rusting hunk of steel, what's 






Each soldier's grave, 
Each cross so white. 
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got a war to win TER ARA 
by David A. Davis They speak of it in quarters, with rever EAS P DE 
| ence in their tone, Cold winter days are gone and past 
} | And cuss like mad, ‘cause the gal they And Goddess Spring has come at last 
| SHE'S JUST AN LVT had, has left them all alone Ber dress is of the softest areen 
x 






And jonquils round her feet are seen, 








If you've never heard the thunder, and She’s gathering up the barnacles, on 
the clashing of the gears, Tulagi’s sandy beach, She’s young, she’s sweet, she’s life's fresh 
As they put the tracks in motion, then Or rusting by the minute, twenty fathoms dawn 
just cover up your ears. by the reach. She thrills the heart of early morn 
For the dust it comes a-flying, and the She's wallowing in the ebb tide, or Like infant child she smiles and waits 
| smoke is thick and blue, buried in the sand, Without a thought of wars or hates. 














[he sun creeps higher, day's begun 
And organs speak of victories won 
A mother with her baby strolls 

As love and peace her heart enfolds. 












The little boy at marbles plays 
And thinks not of the future days 
While sister all in frills and curls 
Skips down the walk, like other girls. 












She wears her coat and tiny gloves 





From under hat with eyes like doves 






She glances up at those she meets, 
Her every step glad music beats. 














Then next comes youth with future bright 
Hope banishes doubt, as Easter, night 
Upon her coat his violet blue 

Reminder again that love is true. 
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Then adult life comes so soon 
Yet peaceful as the Easter noon 

First the bud, then full-blown flowers 
Sunshine, clouds and April showers. 







So thus as we go on through life, 
Darkened be its ills and strife, 

Remember shadows there must be 
Caused by sun we do not see. 













Winter is night, Easter is dawn 
New life, new hope, new love is born 
We cannot change eternal plan 

Put on new life we will, and can. 













Ethel A. Leighton 
END 
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States Marine Corps” 
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“What the Corps would have 
been like if the South had won 
the Civil War 
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“Don't cry li'l honeychile—remember, I'm off to fight th’ 
Nawth Koreans!" 
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Photo by MSot. H. B. Wella 


In the desolate rice paddies of Korea, Corp. Hallet German Shepherd, "Able". Before leaving Korea, 
R. Eddy, Jr., shared his “C" rations with his pet Eddy prearranged for the dog's Stateside rotation 





Marine amphibian tractor breaks up ice on frozen 
Imjin river to prevent it from completely freezing. 


Operation “Able” 


Pfc Ralph J. Carter trudged down a 
dusty road on the east coast of Korea 
to a small South Korean village. One 
of the natives standing by the roadside 
cradled a small German Shepherd dog 
in his arms. The little pup’s pitiful 
eyes touched Carter and he decided he 
wanted the dog 

The customary haggling over price, in 
pidgin English and sign language, fol 
lowed; eventually the Korean under 
stood. He sold the dog to Carter for 
a pack of Chesterfields. 

Carter tucked the pup in his jacket, 
rejoined his outfit and went with them 
to the Through incoming 
barrages and Commie attacks he pro 
tected the little dog. He fed the pup 
a portion of his own allotment of “C” 


front lines 


rations 

Carter 
dog and during an extremely 
action, the canine 
Heart. Soon the 
became the mascot of Carter's com 


watch the 
heavy 
earned a 


couldn't always 
enemy 
Purple growing pup 


pany and was appropriately named 

Able.” 

When the Marines moved to the west 
coast, Able went with them. And with 
the big move, Carter was transferred to 
the motor pool for the battalion. Able 
made this move too, with a minimum 
of growling. 

When the time 
be rotated back to the 


came for Carter to 
States, sadly 


he turned his charge over to a fellow 
Marine in the motor pool, Corporal 
Hallett R. Eddy, Jr 

Eddy fed Able on a regular schedule 
and gave him regular baths. When his 
outfit was on the line, Eddy, following 
the example of his predecessor, shared 
his “C” rations with Able 

Eddy’s rotation was a different mat 
ter. He extended his Korean tour of 
duty, rather than be separated from 
his dog 

Again his name came up for rotation 
but he went to see the battalion com 
mander and extended his tour again 

The third time his name came up for 
rotation he managed to wrangle an 
other extension which gave him a total 
of eight months over his normal tour 
of Korean duty. This third extension, 
however, was his last. He was informed 
that further requests for extensions to 
remain in Korea would not be ap 
proved 

Eddy 
leave Able. He wrote many letters to 
authorities in America to learn the 


could not resign himself to 


se 
‘e 
rod 


UP Photo 


Ice would destroy bridge used for transportation 
of supplies and troops to the front lines in Korea 


procedures for bringing animals into 
the States 

The Marine will return to the States 
without his dog and upon arrival he 
will write to the battalion doctor of 
his old outfit to proceed with “Opera 
tion Able.” The doctor has promised to 
give Able the necessary rabies and vac 
cine shots to enable him to get into 
the States. Then the crew of a merchant 
ship visiting the Far East will bring 
Able back on one of their regular runs 
to the west coast of the United States 
where he will be reunited with his Ma 
rine master 


MSgt. Robert T. Fugate 


Battle Banners 


Lieutenant Colonel G. T. Armitage 
CO of the 3rd Battalion of the First 
Marines, battalion 
needed a patron. He had a three-fold 


decided that his 


purpose in mind; he wanted to create 
an awareness of the dependence on God 
further the fighting spirit, and establish 
another tradition 
St. Michael, the Arch-Angel, was 
TURN PAGE 
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Wells 


Battle flag of 3rd Battalion, First Marines, made by a South Korean 
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selected because biblically he is de- 
scribed as the Warrior of Heaven, and 
historically he has been the patron of 
Knight and Mariner of 
Christian nations throughout the his 


Crusader 


of war 





tory 








A painting of St. Michael was ob- 
tained from the United States by the 
battalion chaplain, Lieutenant James T 
Callahan, USN, and from it, a design 
for a banner was prepared by one of 
the company commanders in the bat 
talion, Captain James B. Ord, Jr 

From Capt. Ord's sketch, the banner 
was laid out und embroidered by 
Korean children in the “Star of the 
Sea” Orphanage at Inchon under the 
guidance of Sister Philomena, C.S.P 
an American Missionary Nun. Material 
and silken thread, scarce in the wat 
ravaged city of Inchon, were contrib 
uted by towns-people who had heard 
about the project and wanted to help 

On July 25, 1952, at Chungdong 
Chinedong-Myon (Province) Korea 
the 3rd Battalion, First Marine Regi 
ment, First Marine Division, was dedi 
cated to the protection and patronage 
of St. Michael. The 
made to Col. Armitage 

A silken Battle Bannet 
with the figure of the Warrior Angel 
vanquished 


dedication was 


emblazoned 


with his foot upon the 
dragon (which in this case bears the 
hammer-and-sickle emblem of the 


party) was presented to 


Communist 
the battalion. To each of the com- 
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orphanage, is displayed by Lt. Col. E. Atkin, Jr., and MSgt. D. Bailey 









panies of the battalion went a Burgee 
Pennant of similar design. 

Shortly after the dedication, the bat- 
talion was committed to the front lines 
and the banners accompanied their 
respective organizations Each com- 
pany displayed its pennant and the 
battalion flag was unfurled daily at the 
battalion commander's headquarters 

The first time that any of the ban- 
ners were flown in close combat was 
when elements of the 3rd Battalion 
were committed to Bunker Hill. The 
flags accompanied the men into that 
battle and have been with them through 
all subsequent battles 

Although most of the original par 
ticipants of the dedication to St 
Michael have since been transferred to 
other commands, the present officers 
and men of the various elements of the 
3rd Battalion, First Marine Regiment, 
First Marine Division in Korea still 
display their pennants conspicuously 


MSgt. Robert T. Fugate 
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Pfc R. J. Montague displays 400 pounds of wild boar. He killed the 


shaggy beast during an off-duty hunting trip using double-00 buckshot 














Almost Boared 


A 400-pound wild boar, reportedly the 
first to be killed by Marines in South 
Korea, was recently brought down by 
Private First Class Robert J. Montague 
while on an off-duty hunting trip 

He had just killed a deer and re- 
loaded his weapon, a 12-gauge Reming 
ton riot gun—20 inch  barrel—with 
double-00 buckshot, when he saw a 
boar on an opposite hill 

Silently he worked his way to within 
0 feet of the Afraid to go 


he emptied his weapon, but the 


animal 
closer 
distance was too great to bring him 
down 

The boar’s tracks indicated that the 
animal had been hit. He tracked his 
juarry to another hill, but the animal 
had taken cover. Suddenly there were 
snorts in the underbrush and Montague 
was confronted with a charging boar 
He again emptied his gun, at a distance 
of about 25 feet 

This time the huge 
knocked down, but befors 
could reload, the beast was up and off 


animal was 
Montague 


again, this time away from the hunter 
Half way up the next hill the 
dropped on his side 

Montague said, “I got a little shook 
up that second time when he was charg 


boar 


ing straight at me.” 

Later he learned that the boar had 
been frightened back toward him by 
a group of Koreans, who later helped 
the Marine 
road where it was 
truck 


drag his boar out to the 
picked up by a 


P.1.O Ist Mar. Air Wing 


Conscientious Objector 
Although his religion opposes violenc« 
Third Alvin L 
Joyner has been decorated five times 
duty in Korea. He 
Hearts, a Silver 


Hospitalman Class 
for front line 
earned three Purple 
Star and Bronze Star Medal for attend 
ing Marine casualties under fire 

“I am a conscientious objector,” says 
personal beliefs in 


Joyner, “through 


my church I will never carry a 
weapon to fire on another human being 
but my beliefs still do not prevent m« 
from doing my assigned job.” 

The “doc” 
52 in time for the big show on Bunke1 
and Siberia Hills 

He earned his first Purple Heart and 
the Silver Star Medal 
companied a 13-man patrol to Bunker 


Hill. The 


and although Joyner was wounded he 


arrived in Korea in mid 


when he ac 
patrol got into a fire fight 
refused to be evacuated until he had 
treated eleven wounded Marines. He 
following 


again the month 


doing his “assigned job,” but soon r« 


was hit 


turned to his outfit. 
Less than two months later he was 
wounded a third time during the fight 


Photo by MSet. H. B. Wella 


Conscientious objector A. L. Joyner, front line corpsman, receives 
Bronze Star Medal for heroism from Cmdr. Ayes, CO of Med. Bn. 


for Siberia Hill Again he refused 
until he had tended the 
He performed his duty under 


mortar fire and was 


evacuation 
wounded 
intense enemy 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal 

Prior to joining the Navy, Joyner 
worked at Madison General and Uni 
versity Hospitals, Wisconsin. He plans 
to resume his formal schooling at the 
He has earned 


Marines 


whose lives he saved, although his own 


end of his enlistment 
the gratitude of the many 
convictions and those of his religion 
prohibited violence 
MSgt Robert | 


Fugate 


Bright Boy 


while a building was under 


Recently 
construction for the electronics section 
of Marine Ajit 
Korean “help” 


There were so many men 


Group 33, volunteer 
was so plentiful that it 
interfered 
that they were in each other's way. And 
the “help” could not be discouraged 
Master George A 


solved the problem when he placed two 


Sergeant Perry 
light bulbs in his ears and stepped in 
front of a radar antenna 

When the bulbs 
Korean laborers looked up and fied 
The Marines then finished the building 
with no further interruptions 

First Joseph A 


electronics officer for the squadron, ex 


illuminated, the 


Licutenant Corvi, 


plained the phenomenon. “The ser 


geant knew that radar antennas gave 


off a fairly high electrical charge and 
every time the antenna made a sweep 


the lights burned 
ComNavFe P.1.0O 


Amigo! 
When First Albert S 
Cadena attended a USO show recently, 
his curiosity was aroused by one of 


Private Class 


the gal performers who had _ that 
“familiar look.” After the show ended, 
Cadena trotted to the back of the 
make-shift stage to chat with the girl 
movie starlet Lita Baron 

Cadena discovered that Miss Baron 
had been born in his home town in 
Both had travelled to America 
as small children and now, after many 


Spain 
years, they had met again on _ the 


Korean war front 
MSgt. H. B. Wells 





It Pays To Advertise 
Progressive individuals who realize the 
value of advertising have a new con 


Korea, Hospitalman Second 
TURN PAGE 
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Movie starlet Lita Baron, a gal with a “familiar 
look,” renews acquaintance with Pfc A. S. Cadena 
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Class Kenneth Chue 
ing with the First Marine Division 
On October 6, 1952, the following 
letter appeared in the ‘Mailbox’ 
column of the New York Journal Amer 


ican 


a corpsman serv 


“LONELY HILLS OF KOREA” 


“= hav ° be en in Korea for seven 
months and have received little 
mail Mail ‘ all is the big event 
here so perhaps someone would be 
kind enough to take the time to 
write me. Kenneth Chue, 2257952, 
Hg. Co., Medical Sect. H. B. First 
Marine FMF, c/o FPO 


San Francisco, Calif.” 


Division 


The response was a deluge. Letters 


from mothers fathers, sisters and 
brothers who have relatives in the serv 
ice Letters from mothers who had 
Letters from chil 
hotel 
week's stay in their 
hotels upon his return to the States 


Letters from good-hearted Americans 


lost sons in the war 
Letters 
offering a_ free 


dren from managers 


all over the country poured in to Chue 
Many of the 


writers sent Christmas 
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packages which Chue shared with 
others One little 11-year-old girl 
wrote and asked for Korean stamps 
Many envelopes contained pictures of 
the writers 

Chue answered every letter personal 
ly during his off duty hours. In each 


of his answers he gave a few facts 


To date he 
has answered over -300 letters. Many 
of the writers were surprised that he 
would take time to answer them, think- 
ing instead that he simply wanted a 
letter. Now Chue finds himself 
carrying on regular correspondence with 


about himself and his job 


single 


many of his “pen-pals.” 


Pn = af! 
Sos - . 


Photo by MSoet. H. B. Wella 


Kenneth Chue, First Division corpsman, re-checks 
newspaper advertisement he placed asking for mail 


of himself 
in the letters to 


He had portraits made 
and he includes these 
people who have asked him for a 
photograph 


The “Village Barn” night club in 
New York City picked up Chue’s plea 
and on special cards they had printed 
for distribution to their patrons, they 
too asked that people correspond with 
Hospitaiman Chue in Korea 


An orphan since the age of five, he 
has known no other home than a New 
York City orphanage. He joined the 
Navy near the end of World War II 
and entered the medical branch. After 
serving aboard many of the ships of 
the fleet he attended the Marine field 
school for corpsmen and is now serving 
with the Marines in Korea. He tackled 
the toughest of field jobs for a corps 
man when he served his baptism of fire 
as a platoon corpsman. While on the 
front lines he was wounded and earned 
the Silver Star Medal 


In due time he was rotated back to 
a battalion aid 
seemed to hang idly. He decided to 
enlist the aid of a New York City 
newspaper to help him to pass the long 
nights in Korea 


station where time 


MSgt. Robert T. Fugate 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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Object Unknown 


Second Marine Aircraft Wing Squad 
ron personnel have been speculating on 
an unidentified “object” which recently 
outdistanced an F9F Panther jet flying 
more than 500 miles an hour 

The jet fighter, First 
Lieutenant Ed Balocco, was on a local 
night flight from Edenton, N. C.., 
he was alerted by the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Navy tower to watch for a silver object 


piloted by 


when 


sighted from the ground in the vicinity 


San Diego Women Marines celebrate |Oth birthday 


aboard the carrier, USS Boxer. 


TSgt. Curtis W. Jordan 


of the 


North Carolina-Virginia line 
The lieutenant flew to the 
at 20,000 feet, but sighted nothing for 
hour. He then toak off on a 
southerly brought him 
over Edenton toward Cherry Point 
“Over Little Washington, N. C.,” he 
said, “I saw what looked like an air 
with red lights below me. What 
caused me to look back at the light 
was the fact that it moved from below 
me 10,000 feet matter 


vicinity 


half an 


course which 


plane 


vertically in a 


of seconds.” 


Piped aboard in 


He focused his attention on the ob 
proceeded full throttle (S00 
toward it. “I didn’t gain any 
first,” he commented, “and 
just looking at it when 
suddenly 


ject and 
knots) 
thing at 
appeared to be 
my rate of closure was 
prominent.’ 

At a distance of ten miles, the object 
seemed to be about a quarter of an 
inches long. These 
that it was a 
color of whit« 


glow 


inch wide and three 
calculations indicated 
“big” object. It had the 
heat and 
It had what 


lights on the 


was throwing out a 


appeared to be two red 
left-hand side, flashing 
and bouncing off the end, inscribing an 
arc 

The lieutenant's rate of closure on 
the object 


seemed to just 


was again stopped and it 
drop from my 


Cherry 


posi 
tion” in the direction of the 
Point 


degrees. He 


coastline on a heading of 180 


radioed for other planes 
in the area to help locate “it.” 

He flew to the 
had disappeared 


a flash but 


spot where the object 


and thought he saw 


was unable to observe it 
again. He was then joined by Captain 
Thomas W. Riggs, of the 


ron, who also had sighted an unidenti 


same squad 


fied object flying low near the coast 
line 
Similar 
Navy pilot from Norfolk and Gerald 
Midget of Oriental, N. C. Mr. Midget 
told of the flash being followed by a 
ground fire but Marine 
helicopters searched the area and found 


TURN PAGE 


flashes were reported by a 


no explosion 


UP Photo 


true Navy style, the girls were quests of Marine 
Detachment for traditional cake-cutting ceremony 
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a small forest fire but no traces of a 
crash 
The object was first sighted by a 
helicopter. Ground Control Intercept 
Squadrons at Cherry Point failed to 
make contact but Lieut Balocco 
sighted the object a few minutes later 
Lieut. Balocco is a 24-year-old veteran 
of 550 jet hours and 1000 flying hours 
He said that visibility when the object 
was sighted was so good that from 
Little Washington he could see the 
lights at Norfolk and Cherry Point 
PIO, 2nd MAW 


Massachusetts Marines 


One hundred and fifty Marine boots 
passed through Washington i 
from Boston enroute to Parris Island 
and stopped off at Union Station 
briefly for greetings from Washington 
officials 
The recruits have been designated 
as the “Massachusetts Marines” and 
will be trained as an individual unit 
while at P.Il. They will receive sepa 
rate duty assignments upon completion 
of boot training 
The welcoming committee in Wash 
ington included: Speaker of the Hous« 
of Representatives, Joseph W. Martin 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, head of 
the Senate Armed Services Committe 
and Senator John F. Kennedy. Briga 
Official USMC Phot dier General V. J. McCaul and Colonel 


Chinese Nationalist Marine Commandant, Maj. Gen. Chow Yu Huan, E. B. Games were among the Marin« 
visits Camp Lejeune frogmen, Sgt. L. Giesler and Corp. W. Powers 


Official USMC Photo 
Boots from Boston stop briefly in Washington for Martin. Senators Leverett Saltonstall and John E. 
hearty handshake from House Speaker Joseph W. Kennedy also greet the newly sworn-in Marines 





officers present. The Drum and Bugle 
Corps and Color Guard from Marine 
Barracks, Washington, D. C., also 
participated 
After the ceremony, the Marines 
were taken on a bus tour of Capitol 
Hill. Marines from the Washington re 
cruiting office served as guides 
The Massachusetts Marines had been 
given the enlistment oath at the State 
House Hall of Flags in Boston the 
day before they arrived in Washing 
ton. Governor Christian Herter had 
presided at the swearing-in-ceremonies 
MSgt. Anna Hagstrom 


Wheel Of Fortune 


nationally -televised Wheel of 
f spun to a thousand dollars 
or two Second Marine Aircraft Wing 
corporals, Ronald Berg and Raymond 
Fraley who recently figured in a 


dramatic rescue from the intake of a 


reports of Corp. Fraley’s ac 
tion in saving Berg prompted the 
Columbia Broadcasting System to in 
vite the two Marines to New York 
for an appearance on the television 
quiz program 
The show's master of ceremonies 
Todd Russell, offered Corp. Berg a 
chance to thank his buddy again by 
spinning the “wheel” for prizes. Berg 
was lucky again. The wheel stopped 
at the thousand dollar group of prizes 
Berg needed correct answers to four 
questions. He missed the first ques 
tion, answered the second and flunked 
the third when he couldn't tell the 
quizmaster what the Elk’s “BPOE” 
means 
The fourth question was in the form 
of a scrambled proverb. “There are 
numerous blunders amid goblet type 
dishes and oral orifices.” Corp. Berg 
wasn't stumped. He put it in familiar 
form. “There’s many a slip ‘twixt the 
cup and the lip.” Corp. Berg won for 
Corp. Fraley a deep freeze unit, movie 
amera and projector, tuxedo and a 
tape recorder 
Before spinning the wheel Berg 
who received a fine watch for his an 
swers, gave the audience a description 
of Fraley’s alert action in saving him 
from the intake of a Banshee jet 
After the show, Master of Cer 
monies Todd Russell invited them to 
see New York City as the guests of 
the “Wheel of Fortune” show 
PIO 2nd MAW 


The Winner 


A San Diego Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot Training Aids artist, Master 
Sergeant Samuel C. Fisher, won first 
prize for his portrait of the Com- 
mandant during the Marine Corps In- 


TURN PAGE 
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Photo by SSat. Mary Carrabha, USMC.WM 
Lt. Gen. G. B. Erskine receives an award for distinguished service 
in aiding the handicapped. Vice Adm. R. T. Mcintire presents plaque 


When Corporals Raymond Fraley and Ronald Berg appeared on Todd 
Russell's television show, Berg answered the "2 out of 4" correctly 





UP Photo 
Adlai Stevenson, Ill, becomes a 2nd Lieutenant. Mayor John Hynes 
of Boston and Brig. Gen. Edward Snedeker (center) congratulate him 


Oficial USMC Photo 
Debra Paget, featured in 20th Century's “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
poses with Boston recruiters. The picture concerns the life of Sousa 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


stitute’s Third Annual Art Contest re 
cently 

His painting topped more than 300 
entries in advance and novice work 
submitted by Marines for display and 
judging at Marine Barracks, Wash 
ington, D. C 

Set. Fisher, who has been working 
for Training Aids since 1951, had six 
months of formal art training under 
Professor Weisz at the Corcoran School 
of Fine Arts, Washington, D. C. He 
served as a staff artist for Leatherneck 
Magazine from 1948 to 1950 

While painting for Leatherneck, 
Fisher received Corps-wide recognition 
for his work. Two of his oils were 
used on the publication's covers 

PIO, San Diego 


Goodbye, Hell! 


“I just came over to say goodbye. I've 
been assigned to a replacement draft 
for Korea.” 

“Goodbye, Hell! I'm going with 
you!” 

That was the conversation when 


Second Lieutenant Walter K. Wilson 
dropped in to see his brother, Second 
Lieutenant Charles R. Wilson 

Walter has been a platoon com 
mander with the 3rd Battalion, Third 
Marine Regiment, an infantry regi 
ment of the Third Marine Division at 
Camp Pendleton. Charles has been 
leading a mortar section with the 3rd 
Battalion, Fourth Marines 

Neither had known that the other 
had received orders for transfer to 
the First Marine Division in Korea 

PIO 3rd MarDiv 


Gunny “Ski” 


Master Sergeant Stanley Wawrzyniak, 
known as Gunny “Ski” to his buddies 
in Korea, recently received his second 
Navy Cross in as many years 
Wawrzyniak, now serving with the 
Sixth Regiment of the Second Marine 
Division at Camp Lejeune, N. C., al 
ready wears the Purple Heart Medal 
with two Gold Stars, the Silver Star 
and the Navy Cross for “daring initia 





tive and gallant determination” in ac 
tion. He was presented a Gold Star 
in lieu of a second Navy Cross 

Twenty -six-year-old Wawrzyniak was 
decorated by the commanding officer 
inder whom he served at the time he 
earned the award, Colonel Thomas A 
Culhane, former CO of the Fifth Ma 
rine Regiment in Korea 

The citation described Wawrzyniak's 
outstanding courage and inspiring 
leadership,” when his outpost com 
mander was cut off during a fierce 
enemy attack. It continued: “Unhesi 
tatingly assuming command of the re 
maining troops, and promptly organ 
izing an effective defense, he repeatedly 
braved the hail of blistering fire to 
reach the group cut off by the enemy 
boldly leading the men into the de 
fensive perimeter, replenishing their 
upply of ammunition and encourag 
ng them in repelling the close-in 
nemy attacks 

Although painfully wounded, he re 
fused immediate treatment for him 
self dressed the wounds of other 
asualties, and assisted the stricken 
men to the safety of the bunkers.” 
Present at the award ceremony was 
Major General Randolph McCall Pate 
Commanding General of the Second 
Marine Division, who requested that 
Wawrzyniak be decorated by his for 
mer commanding officer 

Sgt. Bob Warner, 
PIO, 2nd MarDiv. 


Eight Hash Marks 


Five hash marks means “out in 20” 
to career Marines. Seven stripes mean 
retirement on 30” is not far away 
But eight hash marks make even the 
yidest salt respectful 

On February 2, 1953, the Marine 
Corps Institute completed 33 years of 
service to the Marine Corps. Back in 
the early nineteen hundreds, when the 
first class was announced, only 120 
men registered. But since the institute 
was founded, more than 310,000 Ma 
rines have studied its courses Most 
Marines know a good deal when they 

it 

The MCI offers free high school, col 
lege level and vocational courses to 
Marines stationed anywhere in_ the 
world. There are no strict time limits 
on completion of lessons and Marines 
an take courses related to their MOS 
as well as to high school or college 
urricula 

Men with spare time on their hands 
and hash marks on their minds can 
prepare for their future by getting 
aboard the “educational hash mark 
bandwagon.” Education officers have 
the latest information on special an- 
niversary courses 


MCI 


END 


Oficial USME ote 
MSgt. Stanley Wawrzyniak, two-time winner of a Navy Cross, is 
complimented by Maj. Gen. R. McC. Pate and Col. T. A. Culhane 


Photo by TSgt. Robert H. Mosier 
Captain Allen C. Anderson of the Marine Corps Institute enjoys a piece 
of MCI's birthday cake. Institute is justly proud of 33 years service 





BUFFALO GUNS 


by Roger Marsh 


Part 1: The PTRS-1941, 14.5-mm. 


ROBABLY THE MOST re- 
markable single class of 
weapons in Soviet and 

Soviet-satellite service is the PTR 
group. The letters stand for Protivo 
Tankovoy Roozhe—antitank rifle. The 
addition of another letter indicates the 
name of the designer. In PTRS, the 
final “S” means Simonov 

Weapons of this class are not com- 
mon around the world these days. Be 
ginning with the German World War 
I “T" gun, a one-man large-caliber 
shoulder rifle, this type of weapon was 
considered the answer to tank guns for 
many years 

The Poles brought out something new 
in the line—a big case, necked down 
to take a 7.9-mm. projectile at very 
high velocity. The Germans, having 
considered the development, brought 
out their PzB-38, PzB-39 and later the 
M-SS-41 chambered for a_ similar 
small-caliber high-velocity cartridge 

The Russians, having started off 
with a single-shot and a five-shot re- 
peater, both bolt actions and both very 
similar to the original “T,” reacted 
differently to the changing conditions 
which made their earlier arms obsolete 
Instead of dropping the caliber in order 
to jack up the velocity, they increased 
the caliber from 12.7-mm. to 14.5-mm 
and at the same time increased the 
velocity from about 2800 f/s with about 
an 800-gr. bullet to almost 3300 f/s 
with a 990-gr. projectile. 

The increase in effectiveness was ob 
vious. The newer arms can knock a 
hole through more than an inch of 
armor at 100 meters, and recent infor- 
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mation indicates that these arms can 
still do plenty of damage to light and 
medium tanks. 

The 14.5-mm. cartridge is known to 
exist in at least two loadings. Both 
are armor-piercing loads but the cores 
differ; one has a conventional steel 
core, the other a carbide core 

The bullet with the carbide core is 
painted half black and half red, and is 
considerably shorter than the steel-core 
projectile. In addition, the smaller 
diameter carbide core requires a lead 
filler sleeve between it and the jacket 
The space between the core and the 
nose of the jacket is filled with an in- 
cendiary compound, undoubtedly to 
give a visible indication of the point 
of impact against the target 

The steel-core bullet, on the other 
hand, is quite long, extending well down 
into the case. The comparatively large 
steel core requires no filler between it 
and the jacket, but space is still pro 
vided between core and jacket nose for 
the incendiary compound. The steel 
core load has a black-red bullet tip 
the remainder of the bullet is unpainted 

Both loads have brass cartridge 
cases. The carbide projectile weighs 
991 grains and is driven by 487 grains 
of powder at about 3280 f/s. The 
steel-core projectile weighs 963 grains 
and is driven by about 470 grains of 
powder at about 3200-3300 f/s 

As for the PTRS, it is little more 
than a greatly enlarged version of the 
well-known gas-operated service rifles 
of 1938 and 1940. Produced in 1941, 
it is an air cooled, magazine fed, gas 
operated semi-automatic shoulder 
weapon designed to be handled by a 
two-man crew or by one man in an 
emergency. 














The arm is 83 8” overall and weighs 
44 pounds. It is equipped with a carry- 
ing handle for which two sockets are 
provided. When the arm is carried by 
two men, the handle is set in its socket 
behind the front sight. The gunner then 
grabs the small of the stock, the loader 
takes the handle and the gun is in 
position for firing. When the gun is 
to be a one-man carry, the gunner 
slips the handle into its socket just 
ahead of the rear sight 

For carrying, the arm may be broken 
down A 


ceiver, engaging the rear of the barrel 


cross-key through the re 


can be withdrawn, permitting the bar 
The barrel 


24%, pounds; the 


rel group to be removed 
group weighs only 
remainder weighs 1914 pounds 

In spite of the muzzle brake, the arm 
has recoil. It’s advisable to fire the 
rifle from the left 


which enables you to reach the operat 


shoulder—prone 


ing handle with your right hand. In 
any case, put the “off” hand under the 
stock, or you may knock your own 
teeth out when she kicks 

The cartridges are carried and loaded 
When you load, 
the even lips must be on top, the three 
cartridge section to the right. To load 
pull back the magazine trapdoor latch, 
which will let the trapdoor open. Then 
stuff the clip into the open magazine 
from below and close the door 

This rifle is a bit of a brute, but it 
will knock a nasty hole through more 
than an inch of armor at ranges where 
the bazooka’s accuracy makes its use 
good 


in five-round clips 


impractical It's particularly 
against fuel tanks and vision ports 





MAIL CALL 


[continued from page 15] 


Pfc Emil A. DeAlto, 2414 West Ist 
St., Brooklyn 23, N. Y., to hear from 
MSet. McJunkins who was First Se 
geant of “C” Co., Ist Shore Party Bn., 
Ist Mar. Div. in Korea from Oct. 51 
May "62 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark Boyer, 413 Fu 
nace St., Emmans, Pa., to hear from 
who served with their son 
Donald F, Boyer, reported n 
action in Korea Dec. 2, 50. He served 
with “C” Btty., Ist Bn., 11th Marines. 


anyone 


Ssing in 


Former Marine Sgt 


308 Chatham Circle, 


John L. Young, 
Norfolk, Va., 
hear from Set. John Guthrie, who 
merly served at Cherry Point, N. C. 
ohn E. Boles, Welts St., Mt. 
emens, Mich., to hear from former 
embers of “Mike Btty., 4th Bn., 


llth Marines, especially buddies whose 
pictures were taken in a group aboard 
the APA 200, USS Marathon in 1945 
while heading for Okinawa. 

- & * 

Former Marine Louis P. Ianire, Tex 
Hare’s Corner & Dupont 
Highway, New Castle, Del., to hear 
from former members of the 2nd Mat 
Div. especially those who served with 


2nd Bn., 2nd Marines, 


aco Ser. Sta 


> 


SSet. R. L 
Miami, Fla., 
knows the 


MCAS, 
to hear from anyone who 
SSet. Daniel 


Bishop, SOS-3, 
address of 
known to be stationed 
FMAW. 


* 


Palermo, last 
with MGCIS-3, 


Bob Lester, 119 Harvard, Pueblo, 
Colo., to hear from John I. Cossin and 
Marty Brinkman who served on Guam 
from °48-'51, 

Glenn Snodgrass, 13533 Saticoy St., 
Van Nuys, Calif., to hear from Sgt. 
Donald Bohn, who served with Sup 
Co., Ist Combat Group in 


Korea END 


Service 
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"Think you're big shots—just ‘cause you got your initials on your hats!" 
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BLAST MEN 


Official USN and USMC Photos 


Capt. M. W. Schreiber, a qualified underwater Potomac River near Indian Head, Maryland. His 


demolitions man, makes a practice plunge in the diving gear weighs more than a hundred pounds 





by MSgt. Thurston A. Willis 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


F YOU'RE INTERESTED in 
an explosive career the U. S 


Naval School, Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal, at Indian Head, Md., 
will prepare you for a high paying posi- 
tion with the Marine Corps 
This school, the only one of its 
kind in America, trains members of 
the Military Establishment of the 
United States in the best methods and 
procedures for the recovery, evalua 
tion and disposal of explosive ordnance 
employed by the United States and 
other nations 


three 


Navy was assigned 


By joint agreement of the 
departments, the 
the responsibility of maintaining the 
school. Men from the Air Force and 
Army also receive their ordnance dis- 
posal instruction at Indian Head. In 
addition, military personnel from allied 
Two 


countries are invited to attend. 


Canadian officers were attending at 
this writing. 
The 12-week course on the disposal 


of unexploded bombs, projectiles and 


Although they never attempt to defuze a bomb when it can be safely 
exploded, these students are qualified to perform the job if necessary 


mines by excavation disarmame nt, re 

moval or detonation, is open to males 
with 18 months obligated service at 
the time of enrollment or men who are 
willing to extend or reenlist. They must 
have a GCT of 95 or better and an 


MOS 2311 


Disposal of explosives is not suicidal, but 


it can be touch and go if you are careless 





Underwater demolitions man 
models a Frogman's swimsuit 


All students are volunteers and re- 
ceive incentive pay while attending the 
school. Enlisted men receive $50 and 
officers are paid $100 a month extra 
Graduates are deemed qualified to be 
assigned duty involving the demolition 


continue to 
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of explosives and they 
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Capt. Schreiber shows Naval Ordnance Disposal class 

how to crimp blasting cap on half-pound block of TNT 


BLAST MEN (cont.) 


draw incentive pay as long as they are 
actively engaged in disposal work 
While the 


active in a 


disposal men might be 


more combat area, their 


work would be important within the 
Continental limits of the United States 
in the event of war 

The basic courses of instruction for 


Marine They 


cover all known types of explosive ord- 


students are extensive 


nance, both foreign and domestic. Pre 
viously, the period of instruction cov 
ered six months and included qualifica 
demolitions. The 


tion in underwater 


underwater course was dropped for 


Marine personnel when the Navy was 
assigned the responsibility for all un- 
derwater demolition up to and includ 
ing the high water mark 

Trainees receive an equal amount of 
classroom and practical work. In the 
lecture rooms, students learn the no 
menclature of various land mines, 
grenades, butterfly bombs, delayed ac 
tion bombs, fragmentation bombs, pro- 
jectiles, booby traps, acrial bombs and 
Cut- 


away models and charts are used to 


how to defuze or destroy them. 


familiarize the students with the ex- 
plosives and methods of disposal. 
This is one of the few schools in the 
United States where students are not 
permitted to take books home for night 


study. All text-books used at the 
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school are classified. The classrooms 


are open at night for trainees who 


want to cram. And these night sessions 
are well attended. 

Graduation from the school isn’t ex- 
actly a permanent endorsement for dis- 
posal duty; at periodic intervals, per- 


Head 


for a four-week refresher course. The 


sonnel are returned to Indian 


returnee is brought up to date on the 
latest explosives and the newest meth- 
ods for rendering them safe 

Captain Milton W. Schreiber, a 1949 
graduate of the school and a qualified 
underwater demolitions man, serves as 
the liaison officer for the Marine Corps 
Naval Unit 


Practical work in disposal is carried 


to the 


on at Stump Neck, approximately 15 
miles from the Naval Powder Factory 
Head. Here at the school 


students master demolition 


at Indian 
annex the 
techniques. Electric and non-electric 
firing, arrangement of blasting circuits, 
various types of explosives and safety 
precautions are learned. Trainees set 
up their own blasting charges and ex- 
plode them 

The safety precautions taken at the 
school have paid off. To date there 
has never been a serious accident on 
the explosive range. When explosives 
are set up, a steel and concrete tank 
is used for protection against flying 


rocks, fragments or other dangerous 


materials. Students can watch the ex- 


plosion from mirrors at both ends of 


Marine from Ist Marine Division digs up 
Chinese road mine on the Korean front 


the tank and from periscopes set up 
inside the tank. The mirrors cover the 
entire target range. 

Demolition work far exceeds the ren- 
dering safe of explosives. Disposal men 
never pick up and cart away or de- 
fuze an explosive when it can be blown 
up on the spot. Only when in an in- 
dustrial area or where the lives of peo- 
ple might be endangered, is an attempt 
made to defuze. 

United States had 


experts 


Fortunately, the 


explosive ordnance ready to 
tackle any type of explosive ordnance 
when World War II broke out. The 
School 
program was begun shortly before 
Pearl Harbor and the hard-learned les- 


sons of the British in dealing with all 


Explosive Ordnance training 


types of German explosives were used 
to advantage by the instructors. 
Contrary to popular belief, explosive 
disposal is neither suicidal nor glamor- 
ous. The work, however, becomes dan- 
gerous when disposal personnel become 
Records from World War II 


show that only a very small percentage 


careless. 


of the men engaged in disposal work 
were killed. 

Today Korea is the only place where 
extensive disposal of explosives is in 
effect 
the Ist Explosive Ordnance Disposal 


Disposal teams working out of 


Company at Camp Pendleton go to 
Korea on three months TAD and re- 
turn to Camp Pendleton upon com- 
pletion of this tour of duty. The team 





Capt. M. Schreiber, 


later plays a return engagement in the 
Korean Theatre 

Most of the disposal work in Korea 
is done in areas which have been cap 
and are 


tured from the Communists, 


needed for bivouac, gasoline or ammu- 
nition dumps. Disposal men also clear 
ordnance from villages which 


North 


explosive 
have been recaptured from the 
Koreans. 

Although disposal men are busy with 
the Korean conflict at the present time, 
work will considerably 


their increase 


after the fighting is over. Disposal of 
after World War II can be 
used as an indication of this fact. Be- 
1949, and June, 1951, a 
Schrei- 


53,000 major 


ordnance 


tween August, 
disposal team headed by Capt 
ber handled more than 
items in the Pacific. The captain and 
six Sailors disposed of gasoline storage 
bombs, grenades, and 


tanks, mines, 


even a Japanese torpedo during this 
tour of duty 
Marshall Is 


Guam, _ the 


The team covered the 
Tinian, 
Truk, Yap and Wake 


lands, Saipan, 


Palau Islands, 


Island. 


There were many obstacles to be 


overcome during the team’s tour of 


duty in the Pacific. On one assign 


ment native guides refused to aid un 
less they were fed. Rations were short 
but after a long period of discussions 
the remaining food was turned over to 
the guides and the men accomplished 


their mission. A sudden sea squall 


SSgt. R. Keith test 


firing circuit before setting off a charge 


wrecked their boat on another occasion 
after they had completed their work 
of the islands in the 


on one small 


Pacific. Their working gear was lost 
in this accident, but replacements and 
make-shift tools enabled them to con- 
tinue their noisy island hopping 
This disposal team received two cita- 
tions for their work in the Pacific dur- 
In the Mar 
shall Islands the seven-man team han 
dled 


within a 


ing this two-year period. 
3500 tons of explosive ordnance 


two-week period. Included 
among the items were one and two-horn 
mines, undersea mines, torpedoes, boo 
by traps and aerial bombs. A large 


number of the aerial bombs were buried 


First Engineer Battalion Marines prepare to drag mines 
off the road to Hongchon, Korea E 


efore destroying them 


in the ground, necessitating the re 


moval of the fuzes, excavation of the 
bombs and their destruction. 

The disposal of explosive ordnance 
being used in Korea will continue long 
after the conflict has ended. The end 
of hostilities does not lessen the danger 
involved; deterioration with the passage 
of time increases the sensitivity of 
detonating mechanisms. 

Although there 


set of rules with which a disposal man 


is no positively safe 


may complete his job, he is trained to 
use the least dangerous method known 
Perhaps this fact accounts for the ab 
agents at the Ex 
plosive Ordnance School END 


sence of insurance 


Students of the Navy's Explosive Ordnance Disposal School at Irdian 
Head, Maryland, set up charges, then observe from vantage points 





DATELINE . . . KOREA 


[continued from page 60] 


Snowed 


A gray Korean dusk was settling over 
the first snowfall at a forward air base 
of the First Marine Air Wing. The 
fresh snow covered a sandbagged em 
placement where a squad of Marines 
crouched, planning an attack 

“They really caught us by surprise 
But now, we'll give ‘em a dose of their 
medicine.” 

“How many of us did they hit?” 

“About a dozen, I guess. We weren't 
They just walked 
up and let us have it.” 

“We've got enough 
though.” 

“Yeah, we packed plenty of it.” 

“O.K., let’s go! 
Make every one count 


armed like they were 


ammo now, 


Grab your ammo 
and move out 
Let's hit those guys!” 
With that, the 
armfuls of snowballs and delivered a 
smashing attack on the Seabee area 


Marines grabbed 


Headquarters, Commander 
Naval Forces, Far East, P.1.O 


A Belt For A Colonel 


Professional Japanese Jiujitsu artists 
were shook recently when a member of 
their Black Belt team was thrown two 
falls out of two by a Marine lieutenant 
colonel 

The 12-man team, including some of 
the best jiujitsu artists in Japan, were 
entertaining a group of Japanese digni- 
taries and Marine officers, who were 
guests of a company of Air Force offi- 
cers at a Japanese hotel 

Most of the onlookers were impressed 
with the exhibition of the Oriental art 
displayed with split-second timing and 
bone crushing blows. But not Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Donald D. Blue of 
Marine Air Group 12 in Korea 

Asked what he thought of the jiu- 
jitsuists, he “They're all right, 
but I think any good collegiate wrestler 


said, 


could pin their best men.” 

The harmless 
reached the ears of Lieutenant Colonel 
Bernard Veatch, commanding officer 
of the local Air Force base 

Although Col. Blue won wrestling 
honors at the U. S. Naval Academy, it 
had been more than 10 years since he 
had trained for the He didn't 
expect his comment to be considered 


comment quickly 


sport 


a challenge 

Nevertheless, with strong moral sup- 
port from his fellow Marines, the 34- 
year old colonel found himself facing 
the young 175-pound team champion 
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An agreement was made that there 
would be three minutes of action, or 
one fall. 

At the timer’s signal, the jiujitsuist 
and the Marine moved together for 
grip. In a split second maneuver by 
the Oriental, Col. Blue found him- 
self in mid-air with the floor coming 
up fast. The Marine reached for the 
Japanese and seized him by his head 
and shoulders. They hit the floor with 
a thud 

Changing from a half-Nelson to a 
cradle hold, the Marine amateur pinned 
the professional in less than 20 seconds. 
Marine supporters were wild with ex- 
citement 

The bewildered champion regained 
his feet and informed Col. Blue that 
he wanted to go two falls out of three. 
The colonel agreed 

Again the wrestlers closed and crash- 




















ed to the floor, and again the colonel 
pinned his opponent 
Marine cheers roared throughout the 
ballroom, and the jiujitsuist demanded 
a three out of five match, but Col. Blue 
was ready to quit. His buddies moved 
in to hail their wrestling hero 
ComNavFe P.I.O. 


Short Intermission 


Marines, new to the Corps, received a 
lesson in restraint when Staff Sergeant 
Charles Gurkin and Technical Sergeant 
Ernest Smith met in Korea 

“Hello Charlie,” Smith said, “did you 
just get in?” 

“Yep, just came in with the last re- 
placement draft, Smitty.” 

“Well drop over and see me when 
you get squared away. Might be able 
to scratch up a warm beer somewhere.” 

The pair had last met 19 years ago 

PIO, HOMC 


Fellow Southerners 


South Korean peddlers have made the 
American Civil War pay off. 

When staunch Southerners of the 
First Marine Division and First Ma- 


rine Air Wing started flying Confed- 
erate flags over their living quarters, 
Korean craftsmen took note. 

A few days later, several itinerant 
peddlers showed up near the front 
selling carefully handblocked replicas 
of the Rebel Stars and Bars. 

One peddler cheerfully admitted that 
he didn't know what the flag stood for. 
Even more cheerfully, he admitted 
sales were terrific. 

The Oriental hucksters are not the 
sentimental type however; they still 
prefer the Yankee dollar. 

PIO, FMAW 


Light Marching Pack 


Marine Second Lieutenant Calvin C 
Reid recently tried out a “new” Light 
Marching Pack that has been in use for 
years in Korea 

It has been designated as the Light 
Marching Pack, Model K-52 A-2, or 
by its native name, “chike.”’ 

This carrying device is used by Ko- 
rean laborers in transporting heavy 
loads. Jokingly, Marine ground and air 
personnel suggest that this pack be 
adopted as permanent equipment for 
the Korean front 

It's a cinch that spare parts could be 
found almost anywhere 

PIO, First Marine Air Wing 


Little Time Lost 


Incoming mail forced Corporal Frank 
Jacobs to hit the deck one night while 
on patrol. His wrist watch, equipped 
with an expansion strap, slipped from 
his wrist and landed in a near-by fox 
hole 

When it was safe to rise, he hunted 
for the watch, but the treasured time 
piece was lost. Sad and reluctant, he 
withdrew with his outfit to a safer 
He later posted a $35 reward 
ticker’s return but had no 


position. 
for the 
claimants 

Two-and-a-half weeks later he was 
in the same area on another patrol 
when he was again forced to dive for 
cover. The hole in which he landed was 
the one in which he had lost his watch 
more than two weeks before. While 
crouching, his hand touched a cold 
metallic object which he withdrew from 
the dirt; to his amazement he dis- 
covered that it was his lost watch 
And the watch was still running! It 
had lost only five hours during the 
two weeks 

The only satisfactory explanation 
anyone could offer was that the watch 
—an automatic winding type—was kept 
running by the shock of incoming artil 
lery shells, shaking the ground as they 
exploded, and that motion was enough 
to keep the watch partially wound. 

MSgt. Robert T. Fugate 





“In keeping with the highest 
traditions of the 


United States Naval Service” 
Citations and Awards For Service in Korea. 


THE NAVY CROSS 


for extraordinary heroism 
Sgt. William M. Gaul (Posthumously) 





SILVER STAR MEDAL 


for conspicuous gallantry and 


intrepidity against the enemy 


‘Gold Star in lieu of award” 
Capt. Edword N. Le Faivre (2nd and 3rd awards) 





SILVER STAR MEDAL 
( First Award) 


Capt. Thomas S$. Moore 
Istlt. Clement C. Buckley 
2dLt. Samuel C. Badger 
2dLt. Robert L. Beechner 
2dLt. Bruce G. Brown 
2dlt. Lee C. Cook 

2dLt. William C. Drumright 
2dLt. Allen M. Dulles 

2dLt. Thomas F. Keish 
2dlt. Howard E. Matthias 
2dLt. Joseph P. Mitchell, Jr 
MSgt. Steve Nemits 

SSqt. James C. Bass 

SSgt. Staleo Saimonc 

Sgt. Curtis A. Larson 

Sgt. Billie W. Lynch 

Sgt. Bradford Morrell 

Sgt. Robert J. Rawlins 
Corp. Daniel J. Bogan 
Corp. William A. Dutremaine 
Corp. Herbert J. Lair 
Corp. Robert L. Meade 
Corp. John Wilson 


OVERRUN 


continued from page 52] 


What the hell have they got to grin 
about?” The crack of his carbine 
almost lost in the 


battle on the 


was 
swelling roar of 
other side of the hill 

“Beautiful Herb,” 
yelled. He fired and the big 
looked bewildered and dropped 
Damn,” the yelled, “almost 
lost him. I jerked the trigger.” 

The carbine and the M-1 sprayed the 
soldiers who 


shot, the colonel 


soldier 


colonel 


crest over them and the 
didn't fall milled in 
moment, then scattered 

They were spotted and bullets crack- 
ed overhead, rustling the brush and 
kicking dirt in their faces. 

“They're coming, colonel,” the boy 


confusion for a 


Pfc German Anozagasty-Rodriquez 
Pfc Frederick H. Blouch 
Pfc John A. Glodu 

Pfc Orval E. Gonsrud 

Pfc Bennie M. Gooden 

Pfc Dorris L. Goodwin 

Pfc Rodney C. Guidry 

Pfc Bernard J. Hourtienne 
Pfc Conrad F. Manke 

Pfc Homer J. Mull 

Pfc Billie R. Troutman 
Pvt. Alvin C. Pope 





LEGION OF MERIT 


“ for exceptionally meritorious con 


duct in the performance of outstanding 
Government of the 


” 


services to the 
United States 


“Gold Star in lieu of third award” 


Col. Edward W. Snedeker 





LEGION OF MERIT 
(First Award) 


Col. Thomas C. Moore 

Col. Hawley C. Waterman 
LtCol. Anthony Caputo 

LtCol. William D. Patterson, Jr. 
LtCol. David S$. Randall 

LtCol. Charlies O. Rogers 

LtCol. Charlies E. Worren 

Maj. Thomes McDonald, Jr. 
Maj. Stonley N. Mcleod 


bucked 
A grenade exploded 
them. The 
fired through it 


screamed. The carbine fran 
tically in his hand 
front of 

air but he 


fresh 


nearby, in dust 
hung in the 
after jamming a magazine into 
the carbine 

When the 
to see the crest he stopped firing and 
yelled, “Hold it, colonel! That's our 
men comin’ over hold it!” 


The green-clad figures were 


dust had settled enough 


swarm 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 


for extraordinary achievement 
in aerial flights 


“Gold Star in lieu of 
Maj. William N. Cose (5th award) 
Capt. Warren W. Bestwick (3rd award) 
Maj. Maicom D. Evans (2nd awerd) 
Maj. William D0. Patterson (2nd award) 
Istlt. Adolph G. Sadesky (2nd award) 
Istlt. Kenneth M. Scott (2nd award) 


award” 





DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 
(First Award) 


LtCol. Grohom H. Benson 
Maj. Vernon Clarkson, Jr. 
Maj. George W. Kaseman 
Maj. Gilbert J. McArdle, Jr 
Maj. Cloyd E. Waters 

Copt. Robert J. Ables 
Capt. Lowrence W. Bender 
Capt. David A. Brown 
Capt. Charlies W. Budd 
Copt. Oliver R. Davis 
Capt. Everett J. Dickerman 
Capt. John L. Lewlor 
Capt. Lowis H. Layne 
Copt. Horvey D. Nevill, Jr. 
Capt. James E. Peters 
Capt. Horry Pierkowski 
Capt. Adoiph C. Reali 
Copt. Bert E. Shumate 
Capt. John E. Swedberg, Jr. 
Capt. Frederic T. Watts, Jr. 
Istlt. Edgor K. Jocks 

Istlt. Joseph L. Sadowski 
2dLt. Joseph R. Donaldson 
2dlt. Edward L. Frakes 
2dlt. John W. Hatcher 
WO Dramus F. Fessler 
MSqt. Hans C. Hoglind 
TSgt. Raymond K. Horvey 


ing everywhere, shooting down the hill 
He swiveled 
“They 


aren't! 


slope 
They 
Look at ‘em runnin’. I'll 
20 of them 
answer 


stared down the 


aren't grinnin’ now, sir 
sure 
bet we got 

There was no 
before he looked 

The colonel had slumped to the bot 
tom of the hole 
There was a hole in his forehead but 
very little 
and the excitement was still on his face 


and he knew 


and lay on his back 


blood. His eyes were open 
frozen 

The boy 
staring 

He didn't 
then he went down on his knees slowly 
took the old 
without being aware of it 

“Hell,” he said, 
“Aw hell, Horace.” 

His eyes filled and he said once more 


“Hell END 


laid his carbine down 


move for a full minute, 


and man’s hand in his 


almost petulantly 


Horace.” 
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ALMOND 


[continued trom page 35| 


are getting along by these days. I think 
you have past the examination succesfully 
and you are enjoying the Marine Corps 
life. I saw a lot of Marines who are 
proud of being a Marine, they say “There 
is nothing like Marine Corps.” I do not 
know exactly the why as I am a civilian, 
but I know one thing is the comradeship 
and the leadership which is superior than 
any other outfit. That is one reason that 
I can keep up with the Marines by this 
time since Inchon landing. 

We the Marines moved over here on 
March, This sector is much flat country 
than east, we are watching for the peace 
talk and are settled up here against the 
C.C.P. in stead of N.K. at east. My home- 
now Inchon—is about 50 miles away from 
here. 

Last month on Sth, I have been home 
for a leave and stayed home for two weeks. 
I could take the bundles with me this 
time at last. Yes Sir! Those clothes were 
brought lots of comfort to my family and 
I and my wife are now able 
about the 
clothings. Those cloths are 
fit for us and we are the best modenized 
family among the my home village. My 
home is not the same house in which you 
have been and we had a party, I sold that 
house to maintain the daily life of my 
family, so my family are living together 
with my parents home which is located in 
They were all 


for myself. 
to get rid of the worrying 


shoes and 


about 5 miles from Inchon. 
in good condition and are pleased very 
much with your warmly cared presents 
My wife wanted me to send you her best 
regards to you. Thank you very much 
Sir! My eldest son goes school in second 
grade and makes best marks among the 
kids in his class. I think I may proud of 
that. It is pleasant thing to watch the 
kids growing up, whenever I have been 
home they hate to see me off. 

Well! Capt. we are getting good treat- 
ment here with the Marines without much 
discriminations, we good C.O. as 
good as Col. (now Brig Gen.) Litzenberg. 
He's a football player and name is Honso- 
wetz. Sometime I greet our Korean sooner 


have 


than we do to him. 

Here in western sector, the Marines are 
getting R & R deal, they go to Seoul and 
stay there for three days. The Marines 
are crazy about the girls. At east we could 
not see any natives at all, even less the 
modern girls, in Seoul we have many girls 
wear on Americanized dress. I do not 
think you have ever seen like that one in 
Korea. 

It is about 20 months since I joined 
with the Seventh Marines, I think I have 
served enough for this conflict as a na- 
tionality. When ever I have been rear. I 
feel myself that I am a country boy and 
I am not able to keep up those people who 
are wised up. I am going to be a farmer 
after I serve up 2 years for the Marines. 
I do not think I can get a job in which I 
can earn enough pay to support my folks. 
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My father has a few acres farm land, so 
I am going to help my father. I would 
to have your good advise for my plan of 
future. 

Captain! This is all about I can write 
you this time. I will write you as sooner 
again. 

Best luck and health and prosperity for 
you and your family. 

Yours Almond 

(ED NOTE—Probably the Korean 
name Ul Mun Chung became Al Mun and 


evolved into Almond.) 


u 


2ist Jume 1952 
Western Korea 
Dear Capt. Chandler: 

I received your kind and warm letter on 
8th June which I waited very much and 
remembered me that the 8th day of June 
was the date of you were heading home 
from YANGGU area—Eastern Sector, and 
at the same time I wanted to quit from 
the Marines. Do you remember that? 

I am very much glad to hear from you 


that you and your family are all in good 
condition and you have successed in to 
pass the physical test for shipping over 
your service in the Marine Corps which is 
you wanted to be, also you are looked 
satished with your new appointment. And 
I can see you are a kind of busy officer 
with your job. I hope you will take it 
easy and get relax. I am soothed very 
much by your letter I did read it over and 
over again, so I could pick up your warm 
feelings to me out of your letter, and it 
was like you are talking to me orally. It 
was well worthy to served for you while 
your eight months combat service in Korea. 

About the crisise here on Korea. I 
think you know about these troubles 
(which we are faced) through the papers 
and magazines. The struggle between the 
ROK national assembly and the President 
Dr. Rhee. I do not know about these 
crisises. Many Marines asked me about the 
trouble and they do criticize and accuse 
Dr. Rhee, because the UN forces are 
fighting for protecting the freedom and 
free nation—Republic of Korea from the 
Reds but his manner is dictatorship. I do 
not blame him. The Marines won't under- 
stand that our Korea under the present 
situations—ignorance of people against the 
Reds—the Red gurilla and fifth colomn 
who seeking to make troubles. To size 
these problems, I think we have to be 
concentrated our idea had purposes in to 
one direction to win this war, in some 


case we have to agree with him as far as 
it is not Communism. Personally I think 
almost our Korea do not know the right 
and duty of the freedom and democrat we 
claim only the right of freedom and mis- 
approproate it. I want those politicians to 
keep their own desire or ambition from 
mixing up with the national afairs and to 
think about only to fight and win over 
this war. Well! I quit to talk about polli- 
tics. 

I am writing this letter under a wooden 
shade at on a hill while I am supervising 
the laborers. They are working on build- 
ing up defensce line near behind the line. 
I hear the sound of shelling and air- 
strikes at quite close but I do not feel 
any thrills which I had with you during 
the campaigns. 

Here on Korea, we have not any rain 
for couple months since May, it is too bad 
for the farming. I am afraid we might 
have a panic in food situation. The price 
of rice is getting high up, early this month 
that was twice higher than the previous 
month, as of a son of farmer I am very 
anxious about this drought. Speaking of 
farm, I know you do not agree with me 
turning to be a farmer. Many employment 
in Korea can not afford enough pay to 
dwell enough—rather far from it. To keep 
his conscience from the injustice is a hard 
matter in employment and business. If I 
could have a few capital to reinforce my 
father’s farming, I can keep myself from 
being a employee and can support my 
family in least condition. I know the U. N. 
organization (UN CAC and UN Korean 
Re-construction Agency) and US Trading 
Company in Korea are paying much bet- 
ter than other employment, but I am not 
made up my mind yet. Maybe, I am dis- 
appointed from these troublesome situation 
and lost ambition for my future. My wife 
too does not agree with me, she wants 
have a sewing shop in which she wants me 
to open a typewriting instructor's business, 
but she does not know how to get capitals, 
that the way a woman thinks. 

Well Capt! You said that you met Capt. 
Anderson and Beauperlant and Mr. Glos- 
cot. I am very glad to hear they are all 
in good conditions. They were all good 
officers I hated to see them off. I wrote 
Capt. Beauperlant last Sept. but wonder 
he received it. Please give them my best 
regards when you met them again. 

I think this is all about to tell you this 
time but I will write you soon again. The 
other night I enjoyed a movie “Retreat 
Hell” of course you were in that theatre. 
It was reallitic movie I ever saw as a war 
picture. 

Well! Capt! Best luck for you and your 
family. 

Yours truly 


Almond Chung 


Mw 2 a 


Dear Major Chandler: 

Calling you as Major, I feel really that 
I am promoted remarkably sooner than 
any other guys. I am very very glad and 
proud of your promotion so sooner, as you 
were and are my boss. I hope you excuse 
me even I feel hearty friendship to you. 
Please accept my deep congratulation to 
you, I will be much happier if I could shake 
your hands. (continued on page 79) 
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[continued from page 42] 


then stowed away on a vessel bound 
for the States, right?” 

“Yes Sir.” 

The round black spots in Ballard’s 
eyes had moved slightly and grown 
larger, as if they were absorbing every 
inch of the Casual Company office 
Tim had spread out some typewritten 
sheets of paper in front of him and 
handed the a fountain pen 
“Here's your statement, sign all three 


prisoner 


copies.” 

Ballard had accepted the pen with 
nervous fingers and scribbled his name 
on the statements 

“That's all, Ballard,” Tim had said, 
and he addressed the Marine with the 
shotgun. “Chaser, take him back and 
lock him up.” 

The chaser had held his gun in readi 
ness as he moved to the left of the 
prisoner. Ballard had started toward 
the door, but his movement had been 
merely a feint. The chaser had moved 
prisoner. Too close. At 
Ballard had whirled 
chaser’s gun 


closer to the 
that moment 
swiftly and 
arm in a crushing grip 

Ballard's sudden retaliation had 
taken the chaser, as well as the first 


caught the 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11] 


MEDAL 

Dear Sir 
Your magazine 
month from our Marine son 
like to know a little more 
medal in our collection and thought 


comes to us each 
We would 
about a 


you might help us 
The front of the medal reads: “Grand 
Army of the Republic 1861 Veteran 
1866."" Stamped in rough letters on the 
back is: “Pat. December 8, 1860.” 
The 1860 has us thinking that Abra 
ham Lincoln was President from 1861 
to 1865 as the 16th President. Can you 
give us a little help on this medal? The 
Medal of Honor 
Mrs. J. DelGreco 
117 Hazel Street 


shape is like the 


New Haven, Conn 


@ The medal referred to in your letter 
may be a commemorative medal issued 
by the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The following is quoted trom Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary “The Grand 
Army of the Republic was organized as 
a voluntary association in 1866 of men 
who served in the Union Army and 
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sergeant, by surprise and Tim found 
himself pinned helplessly behind his 
desk 

The chaser, although armed, was no 
match for the burly prisoner. He 
wrenched the gun downward and at 
the same time squeezed his victim's 
fingers against the cold steel, making 
it impossible for him to pull the trig- 
ger. The prisoner, with a heave, had 
lurched the gun from his adversary 
and swung the butt end in an arc 
It had caught the chaser squarely on 
the side of his jaw and he staggered. 


re ‘ \ 
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Ballard had jumped backward to 
vantage with his back 
Shining beads of 
on his forehead 


a point of 
against the wall 


perspiration glowed 


Navy during the Civil War. The as- 
sociation was organized to maintain 
and strengthen fraternal feelings, to 
perpetuate the memory and history of 
dead comrades and to assist those in 
need or the widows of deceased mem- 
bers.""—Ed 


COMMENDATION 
Dear Sir 

In connection with the article en- 
titled “Copterlift” which appeared in 
the December, 1952, Leatherneck, we 
of the Ist Medical Battalion are most 
appreciative of the heroic lifesaving 
activities of the Helicopter Squadron 
in their casualty evacuation role. 

In addition to having the finest 
equipment available, the pilots’ cour- 
age and “esprit” is of such high order 
that we must constantly be on guard 
to avoid asking for the impossible in 
an evacuation—because they will try 
even that if called upon. They have 
never rejected our request for a life- 
saving helicopter evacuation. More- 
over, their skill is such that difficult 
operations have become a common- 
place. An example is their pioneering 
of night evacuation which alone has 
saved numerous lives in this theatre 
where so much of the activity occurs 
at night 


and the wild black eyes dilated as 
they sought for a way of escape. Bal- 
lard the deserter, the “Bad Marine” 
was now holding the upper hand. 

Tim noted the prisoner's strong nerv- 
ous fingers as they encircled the trig- 
ger of the weapon. Tim realized that 
Ballard would kill if necessary. The 
clock in the office continued to tick . . 

Now Tim was watching Irene. She 
was standing along the same wall be- 
side Ballard and her large eyes re 
mained impassive. If she was fright- 
ened, she wasn’t showing it. He thought 
it strange that none of the girls had 
screamed during Ballard’s surprise at- 
tack. The two other girls were huddled 
in a corner. Bob Dale was leaning on 
the Message Center desk and his eyes 
blazed as he watched the man with 
the gun. 

Irene was standing stiffly with one 
hand resting on the typewriter desk 
The thin eyebrows lifted, and _ she 
looked like a mannequin in a store win- 
dow. Her hand moved slowly and her 
white fingers were carressing the strap 
of a large brown leather purse. The 
greenness in her eyes blazed determina- 
tion and to Tim they looked strangely 
like those of a Marine he had seen 
in Korea, silently waiting at his ma- 
chine gun for the next Red 

Ballard continued to stare coldly 
from one face to another. Tim could 
see the veins (continued on page 78) 


Like the other units of the division 
of which we all are so proud, the heli- 
copter squadron is “number one.” 

Cmdr. R. N. Grant 
Hdgq. Ist Medical Bn 
First Marine Division 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif 


@ We join you, Commander, in salut- 
ing the Helicopter Squadron.—Ed. 


RETIREMENT 
Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly furnish me with the 
information that I greatly need? I am 
due for retirement on 30 years serv- 
ice this coming May. I have 27 years 
active service and the rest volunteer 
Reserve service. Inactive at present. 

My present rank is master sergeant, 
but during World War II, I held the 
rank of commissioned warrant officer. 
I would like to know if commissioned 
warrant officers are considered in the 
same bracket as regular commissioned 
officers? 

The reason that I am so interested is 
that I am presently employed by Naval 
Civil Service and any officer retired 
after 30 years service can only draw 
$3000 from the Government. That in- 
cludes his retirement pay and his Civil 
Service pay yearly. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 79) 
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Andrew Geer knows the true, valiant story of 
the Marines in Korea, because he was there as 
an active Marine field officer during the arduous 
winter, spring and summer of 1950-51. Using 
this experience, plus personal interviews with 
700 individual combat Marines, he tells, for the 
first time, the human side of the Korean cam 


paign. 


Here is the straight, firing-line story — as 
only the riflemen, the machine gunners, the 
bazooka and BAR men, the small unit com 
manders and NCO’s know it. It’s not a formal 
war history, but rather a story of men—of a 
PFC who dueled with three enemy tanks from a 
distance of fifty yards, a wounded Marine who 
sneaked from the hospital tent to join his unit 
in twenty below zero weather—of all the privates, 
corporals, sergeants and lieutenants engaged in 
the rugged, relentless fight for right and freedom. 
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[continued from page 76] 


standing out on the prisoner's grimy 
wondered when he would 
make the break for the 
was edging slowly toward the 
prisoner and suddenly Tim 
what she intended to do. She was 
going to try something with that purs« 
He shook his head slowly. He tried 
to speak to her with his eyes; to tell 


fists and he 
door 
Irene 
realized 


Ballard was des 
Don't do 
shout But 


her it was no us¢ 
perate and probably crazy 
it Irene, he wanted to 
Irene was moving slowly, almost un 
limply 
from her Tim's 
only thought was of Irene Maybe 
he could talk Ballard out of it before 
she got to him 
“Don't be a fool 


“you 


noticed and the purse hung 


fingers at her sick 


Ballard,” Tim said 


won't get away. You haven't 
a chance.” 
remained 


Ballard said nothing: he 


immobile against the wall. His eyes 
were on Tim, but his head was turn 
ing toward Irene. She was closer now 
If Ballard saw her standing there with 
that purse, he'd probably shoot 
“Ballard, listen!" Tim almost yelled 
head jerked 


The prisoner's back in 


pe mg 
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Tim's direction. “There are a lot of 
people out in that hallway, Ballard, 
and it’s a long way to the front door 
of this building.” Tim could feel the 
words oozing out of his throat, almost 
as if someone else were saying them. 
“Give the chaser back his gun, Ballard. 
You're pushing big trouble, boy.” 
Even when fighting the Reds, Tim 
had never felt this way. Something 
precious seemed to be in danger—some- 
thing he had to hang on to, at all costs 
Irene’s eyes met his. What was it 
“If there were a Marine 
available to take my job, I wouldn't 


she had said? 


be here 

Suddenly Tim saw Irene in a differ 
ent light. She was closer to Ballard 
now The handbag was coming up 
slowly 

Tim was perspiring. Maybe Irene 
was trying to prove to him there was 
actually a place in the Corps for wo- 
men 

The prisoner had stepped away from 
the wall and moved toward the door, 
but Irene was still close behind him 
and Tim felt an agonizing helplessness 

At that Tim's telephone 
rang and cut the stillness of the office 
like a knife. Ballard started and the 
corner of his lip twitched. The full 
force of Irene’s handbag caught Bal 
lard on the side of the head 
heavy enough to do any damage, but 
it caught the prisoner offguard. Ballard 


moment 


It wasn't 


let out a yell as he whirled to meet 
his attacker. Bob Dale leaped forward 
and grabbed the prisoner's dungaree 
jacket between his fingers. Ballard was 
completely off balance. When Dale's 
fist connected with Ballard’s chin there 
was a sickening thud and the shot 
gun clattered at Irene’s feet. Ballard 
hit the deck 

The telephone was still ringing. Tim 
didn't hear it. He moved quickly from 
behind the desk. Dale yanked the 
struggling prisoner to his feet and the 
chaser grabbed the gun. 

“Well,” said Tim grimly, “I've seen 
women do wonders with a hat pin 
but never with a purse.” 

Irene stood quietly by as Tim walked 
up close, bent down and picked up the 
scattered contents of the 
handed them to her. The 
continued to ring as the chaser marched 
the man in the green dungarees out 
through the office door. Irene’s green 
eyes were questioning as they looked 


purse and 
telephone 


into Tim's 

“You look beat, Delbert,” and there 
was a grin around Tim’s mouth. “Tell 
you what,” he said. “Let’s you and 
I go over to the P.X. I'll buy you 
a Coke.” 

Her answer was a flashing smile that 
told Tim why Irene had been upsetting 
his world. 

The telephone on Tim's desk gave 
up and quit ringing END 
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ALMOND 


[continued from page 74] 


You said that you had a good time out 
in the field with the Marines for the train- 
ing, of course, I think it was sure a good 
time for the indoor servicemen, you should 
remembered the field life here in Korea 
in which you fought through with your 
fellow Marines and me. 

After I wrote you last, I have been back 
home for another leave and I have come 
back here a few days ago. I found my 
folk and family were in fairly good con- 
dition and I spent good time with them 
with helping my father for farming. My 
wife asked me about you and told me to 
send you her best regards whenever | 
write you. She is being sorry about that 
we are not able to send you something to 
present our gratitutes for your kind con- 
siderations to us as we are having war 
victim life. 

During the action of “Bunker Hill” the 
elements of our Seventh Marines rein- 
forced the First Mar. out from the rest 
camp as well as we did in the Yanggu 
sector on June of last year when you were 
to leave from Korea for home. Surely they 
were kicked hell out of them as you know 
through the papers, I was on leave at that 
time, but I know that only our Marines 
could shut off the enemy's stubborn and 
desnerate attacks in sooner but bitter fights. 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 76] 


Does this law still apply or has it 
been amended as to commissioned war 
rant officers or are they still in the rest 
of the commissioned officers’ status as 
to this law? 

I will appreciate the real facts 

MSgt. Frank L. Frost, USMCR 
P.O. Box 531 
Babbitt, Nev 


@ You should be placed on the retired 
list in May, 1953, and at that time you 
may be reappointed to the rank of com 
missioned warrant officer 

All CWOs on the retired list are con 
sidered commissioned officers as far as 
the requirements of the Dual Compen- 
sation Act are concerned. This would 
limit your income to $3000 a year from 
the Government 

When you retire you may make your 
own choice as to whether you prefer to 
retain the rank and pay of CWO, or 
revert to your permanent rank of mas 
ter sergeant 

If you revert to master sergeant with 
in 90 days after retirement, your ap 


Day before last night, the enemy tried that 
attack again on the same hill with 400 
troops, the Marines killed 100 and wounded 
170 out of the attacking enemy. 

I heard your people are suffering from 
the heat wave on over several states; here 
on Korea, we have also hot sunshine for a 
long while without any raining, we had the 
delayed rainy days for five or four days in 
twice with non-stopping so we had the 
roads and bridges washed out. But not 
like the first stage of this Korean war, we 
have Helicopter unit, it did wonderful serv 
ice, the Marines don’t have to worry about 
being cut off like the Fox Co. and else Co. 
were trapped at the Chosin Reservoir. | 
think I am not any more a “Hot to go” 
like I felt I am when I was with the 2nd 
battalion. 

Another thing to proud of this 7th Ma- 
rines besides it is good fighter, the 7th 
Marines are awarded the C.G.’s trophy for 
the wining in the contest of the Ist Mar 
Div Athletics meeting, the 7th was the top 
team at 885 points after about two months 
competition. 

I have a thing to discuss about my per- 
sonal affair. I have to better myself like 
anyone else to support my family by my- 
self as I used to be as before this war, and 
keep my folk from worrying and support- 
ing them. The agent finance officer at 
division headquarters wanted me to assist 
his auditorial work, but I did not made 
my mind yet as he did not offered enough 
pay and I like the 7th Marines for which 
served for two years in day and night, rain 


pointment as CWO will be cancelled 
and you will be considered as a master 
sergeant for all purposes. 

There are no restrictions on the 
amount of income a retired enlisted 
man may receive from the Govern 


ment.—Ed 


SIXTH GENERAL ORDER 


Dear Sir 

We overseers here in the Retraining 
Command have been having an argu- 
ment as to the correct version of the 
Sixth General Order for sentries. We 


or not. In other hand I got to be inde- 
pendent man able to support his family by 
himself. 

What shall I do? Please tell me what to 
do. 

Well, Major this is all about I could 
remember to speak to you this time, I en- 
closed herewith a picture of mine which 
was taken at by a helicopter, it is not so 
good, but I wonder if you could find any 
change out of me, 


ALMOND 


With praying for your good luck and 
dreaming to have a chance to see you 
again back in States in future. Good bye; 
Major, so long 

Almond Chung 


would appreciate it if you will bring us 
up to date and settle our argument 
Set. R. E. McElveen 
Sgt. A. H. Gelineau 
Sgt. V. G. Kidd 
Set. W. Johnson 
Marine Detachment, 
Navy Base, 
Norfolk, Va 


@ The Sixth General Order means ex 
actly what it says: “To receive, obey, 
and pass on to the sentry who relieves 
me, all orders from the commanding 
officer, officer of the day, and officers 
and petty officers of the guard only 

Relative to the order, the following 
rules apply: 

(1) During his tour of duty, a 
sentry is subject to the orders of 
the commanding officer, officer of the 
day, and officers and petty officers 
of the guard only, but any officer is 
authorized to investigate apparent 
violations of regulations by mem 
bers of the guard 


(2) A sentry will quit his weapon 
only on an explicit order from a 
person from whom he lawfully re 
receives orders while on post, Un- 
less necessity therefore exists, no per- 
son will require a sentry to quit his 
piece, or even require it to be in 
spected 


Ed 





BOOKS REVIEWED 


THESE ARE YOUR SONS. 
by Timothy J. Mulvey, O.M.I. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Price $3.75 


Here is a novel by a Catholic priest 
about the war—the war in Korea and 
the men who are fighting it The 
author has succeeded in showing how 
these men think and behave in battle; 
his book is a report on courage, daring, 
heroism and grief 

To this reviewer, Timothy J. Mul- 
vey, an Oblate Father, seems like an 
Ernie Pyle in a Roman collar. He was 
a missionary in Japan long before the 
Reds started shooting in Korea. When 
the war came he started to gather the 
material for “These Are Your Sons” 

He has compiled 16 true tales about 
Marines, soldiers and fliers engulfed 
in a war for freedom in a strange land 
One of his best accounts concerns the 
First Marine Division withdrawal to 
Hungnam, and a handful of men who 
played a small part in the tragedy 
Another tells of a Pfc who never got to 
be a corporal, but who died as a man 

-“first class.” 

Perhaps the most 
concerns 


intriguing essay 
in the collection a young 
Dutch rifleman, Joop Goosens. Unable 
to move because of leg wounds, he sur 
vived 18 days on 17 candy Life Savers 
and melted snow, alone in a demolished 
mud hut 

“These Are Your Sons” is fine read 
ing for military men and their families, 
but it should also be read by school 
students, along with their academic 
histories. It shows them that war is 


not just a matter of dates, supplies 
and strategy, but of men. 
SSgt. John P. McConnell 


SHIPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THEIR SPON- 


SORS 1924-1950. Compiled by 


Keith Somerville and Harriotte W. 
B. Smith. 
tute, Annapolis, Md 


The U. S. Naval Insti- 
Price $10.00 


“Ships of the United States Navy 
and Their Sponsors 1924-1950" is a 
compilation of the pertinent statistics 
of more than 4,000 U. S. combat ships 
and their sponsors 

Invaluable as a reference for the 
Naval student, the book covers the 
period from 1924 to 1950 

Biographies of men for whom ships 
were named are brief and informative. 
In most cases, the information concern- 
ing these men was gathered from their 
individual service record books. 

For the Naval student or anyone 
whose interests are identified with the 
Navy, the book fulfills a positive need, 
but it will have little appeal for the 
casual reader who is not interested in 
consulting lists of battleships, cruisers, 
carriers, destroyers and submarines 

TSgt. Curtis W. Jordan 


BACK DOWN THE RIDGE. By 

W. L. White. Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.00 


This is a story about Korea and the 
men who go home in litters. 

It's a story of ridge lines and long 
journeys down reverse slopes to bat- 
talion aid stations, where for some the 
journey ends. For others who have a 
through ticket, the trail leads to a 
“MASH,” (Mobile Army Surgical Hos- 
pital) then to Tokyo and eventually 
back to the States. 

And the reader sees the journey 
through the eyes of the doctors, the 
nurses, and the men who stare up from 
the litters. 

This is more than a story of medical 
techniques, pulleys, molds, stainless 
steel pegs, hospital cots and scalpels. 
It is an adventure in pain, told in the 
simple language of an American youth, 
just under 20, who was pulled from 
his baseball scores and Cokes, to be 
wounded in Korea. He tells his own 
yarn. Not only about his wounds and 
how he views his artificial leg and his 
new stainless steel claw, but about his 
buddies, his weapons, his leaders and 
the curious little war he was sent out 
to fight. 

“Back Down the Ridge” tells of 
medical miracles that breathe warm 
life into cold bodies that are carried in 
litters off the ridge 

TSgt. Curtis W. Jordan 
END 





YOU SHAVE CLEANER 
IN '/2 THE TIME! 


“Get it over with” fast with 
Schick Injector, world’s only razor 
specially engineered to give you 
“Twice Over” smoothness with 
“Once Over” Shaving! 


This famous razor is engineered by experts. It has no mov- 
able parts that get out of adjustment, no detachable parts 
that can be dropped or misplaced. And you'll find Schick 
Injector Razor is specially designed to ‘fit’ your face— under 
nose, around lips, along jaw, on neck, and all hard-to-get-at 
places—features that mean faster, cleaner shaves. 


Today, get your complete razor kit: 
Gold-Plated Razor Handy Travel Case 98: 
12 Scalpel-sharp Blades 

Big $1.75 Value. NOW ONLY 


No other razor offers you these 4 advantages 





4. 


f or AUTOMATICALLY 
e CHANGES BLADE 


EXTRA SHARP, EXTRA = : ; No twisting, no adjusting! 
THICK, HEAVY DUTY = Just push-pull, 
BLADES — is : . click-click! 


Precision-made! The only 
blade that fits Schick 
Injector perfectly! 


AUTOMATICALLY 


=e 
LOCKS BLADE j 
2 Blade is always at same, 
* precise angle for 
SAFETY GUARD cleaner shaves! 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 
—TEES UP WHISKERS ps 
Every whisker is 


clean-cut, right at 


its base! oe: well & BLADES 


Engineered for Faster, Smoother, Easier Shaves! 


é 


©1952, Eversharp inc., 350 Sth Ave, N.Y. C 





NOW...10 Months Scientific 


Evidence For Chesterfield 


A MEDICAL SPECIALIST is making regular bi- 
monthly examinations of a group of people First and Only Premium 


from various walks of life. 45 percent of this Quality Cigarette in Both Regular 
group have smoked Chesterfield for an average and King-Size 





of over ten years 


After ten months, the medical specialist re- 
ports that he observed 


no adverse effects on the nose, throat and 
sinuses of the group from smoking Chesterfield. 


MUCH MILDER KING-SIZE 


& cor © (IGA ETTES 
GARETTE - 
CHESTERFIELD yt of ‘ 
Is BEST FOR YOU CONTAINS TOBACCOS OF BETTER QUALITY AND HIGHER 
ee PRICE THAN ANY OTHER KING-SIZE CIGARETTE 








